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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PUNISHMENT? 
R. W. PICKFORD 
INTRODUCTION on more than two thousand children be- 


1E main theme of this paper is a 
psychological approach to the in- 
teresting and important question 
as to whether it should be possible to do 
away with punishments for offenses and 
to substitute rewards for offenders when 
their actions were approved. From the 
point of view of the psychology of learn- 
ing, this is at least a theoretical possibili- 
ty, but the problem of its practical appli- 
cation raises many important psycho- 
logical questions. 

In his valuable book on juvenile de- 
linquency and its relation to the law, 
A. E. Jones appears to regret that ‘“‘apart 
from fining, which is of doubtful effh- 
cacy,” the juvenile courts “have no 
short, sharp punishment in their medi- 
cine cupboard. They have three bottles, 
labelled whipping, remand home deten- 
tion, and gaol, but these contain only a 
few dregs at the bottom.””? In a research 

' Based on a paper read to the Glasgow W.E.A. 
Psychology Club, November 6, 1946. The writer’s in- 
terest in this subject arose in 1920, when he was a 
newspaper reporter in the local police courts and 
had numerous opportunities of observing offenders 
of all classes and ages and the ways in which they 
were dealt with by police and magistrates, and it 
has since developed in the course of child guidance 


work in the Notre Dame Clinic, Glasgow, and in 
work with outpatients in a psychiatric clinic. 


2 Juvenile Delinquency and the Law (Pelican 
Books, 1945), chap. v. 


tween the ages of eight and sixteen 
years, who were asked to fill in question- 
naires, Kenneth D. Hopkins concluded 
that, in general, pupils recognize the au- 
thority of the teacher and his right to 
punish, but he added that the efficacy of’ 
the punishment depended to some extent 
on the degree of respect in which they / 
held the teacher. Explanations and ap- 
peals to reason were efficacious with 
adolescents, but younger children needed 
punishment to produce good results. 
Above the age of twelve years, children 
tended to show some resentment at 
punishment by a teacher of the other 
sex. Feelings of anger, vengeance, and 
shame were transitory, provided that the 
punishment was merited and just. The 
wish that punishment should be just in- 
creased with age and social development. 
Public disgrace tended to separate the of- 
fender both from his social group and 
from the authorities and might interfere 
with harmonious social development. 
Hopkins did not in his inquiry touch 
upon the important idea of communal 
responsibility or upon that of communal 
punishment, which has been applied in 
some schools known to the writer, where, 
for instance, a whole class of girls was 


3“Punishment in Schools,” British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1X (1939), 8-28. 


—— 
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punished for the offense of one member. 
However, in a recent article, David 
Daube has illustrated mainly from bibli- 
cal sources the distinctions between com- 
munal responsibility, communal merit, 
and “ruler punishment.” He points out 


' that the replacement of communal re- 


sponsibility by communal merit, so that 
the good qualities of a few members 
might serve to save a group which would 
have been punished for the offenses of 
other members, was a tremendous ad- 
vance in moral and legal outlook. He 
then draws a distinction between com- 
munal responsibility, in which a group 
may be punished for the offenses of a 
small number of its members, and “ruler 
punishment,” according to which a 
group may be punished for the offenses of 
its king or leader. 

R. H. Lowie has clearly explained the 
implications of collective responsibility 
and says that in so far as the individual 
is merged into his group it follows logical- 
ly that his fellow-members are collective- 
ly responsible for his misdeeds.’ Lowie 
regards this as an archaic notion, which 
persists today in the warfare of civilized 
nations, “which summarily shelves the 
practice of determining individual guilt 
or innocence.” He also discusses the tre- 
mendous effect of public disgrace upon 
an individual.® “To become the laughing- 
stock of his daily associates for minor 
misdemeanours and to be completely 
ostracized for graver offences are terrific 
punishments for the native and they 
have a deterrent force of which the in- 
fliction of penalties in our sense is often 
quite devoid.” In spite of what Lowie 
says, however, the importance of avoid- 
ing social ostracism in the use of punish- 


4“Two Notes on Communal Punishment,” 
Social Review, XXXVI (1944), 24-42. 

5 Primitive Society (1921), pp. 385-87. 

6 Tbid., p. 384. 


ments is probably very great, and much 
more valuable results for society would 
be gained by a method of drawing the of- 
fender back into the group, as in child 
guidance, instead of throwing him out of 
it, as in the cruder methods utilizing 
public disgrace. 

The importance of the moral step by 
which merit comes to justify forgiveness, 
in contrast to the principles of punish- 
ment for guilt, whether communal or in- 
dividual, recalls the evidence from ex- 
perimental psychology that reward is 
more effective in establishing desirable 
habits than is punishment in destroying 
undesirables ones. This is applied to so- 
cial psychology and to the problems of 
criminality by E. L. Thorndike.’ In a 
review of Thorndike’s book, H. J. Ey- 
senck has emphasized the importance of 
this application and the need for the as- 
sessment of its general validity by large- 
scale experiments.* 

The difficulties of substituting rewards 
for good behavior instead of punish- 
ments for bad behavior will be seen more 
clearly if we consider the evidence 
brought forward by Charles Berg, who 
has shown that punishment is the prod- 
uct of a utilization by the superego of the 
aggressive components of the id.’ This 
utilization may be either against the per- 
son himself or against others, communal- 
ly or individually. The infantile origin of 
certain components of the superego ac- 
counts for the cruelty of many punish- 
ments (especially in former times, until 
the Nazis appeared), of which Berg gives 
excellent examples, and for the compel- 
ling appetites for punishing cruelly and 
for being punished, the need for which is 


7Man and His Works (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1943), chap. viii. 


8 Social Review, XXXVI (1944), 83-84. 


9“The Psychology of Punishment,” British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, XX (1945), 295-313- 
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beyond doubt. It will not be possible in 
any community to replace punishments 
by rewards in the way suggested above, 
unless the needs to punish and to be 
punished can be dealt with at their 
sources. 


COMMON THEORIES OF PUNISHMENT 


There are four commonly accepted 
theories of punishment: (a) that it is a 
retribution meted out to the offender; 
(6) that it is aimed at deterring the of- 
fender from further offenses; (c) that its 
purpose is to make him an example to 
others in order to deter them; (d) that it 
may sometimes have the purpose of 
segregating the offender in order to pro- 
tect the group. 

In the punishment of an offender, as, 
for instance, in deporting a Russian to 
Siberia to live under terrible conditions 
of hardship, all these four interpretations 
may be thought to apply: what happens 
to him is what he deserves; it may be ex- 
pected to deter him from a repetition of 
the offense (if he escapes); it may fright- 
en others and so deter them from similar 
offenses; and it will remove him from the 
group which he is supposed to be harm- 
ing. There is little evidence of a scientifi- 
cally acceptable character that any of 
these aims was satisfactorily fulfilled in 
the form of punishment mentioned, ex- 
cept the fourth, which in many cases 
must have been a loss to the society 
rather than a gain, because the individ- 
ual may have had valuable qualities 
which the treatment completely failed to 
reveal or to utilize for the good of the 
community. As far as retribution is con- 
cerned, it is a moot point whether any 
person is justified in exacting retribution 
from any other person, except in the 
form of compensation for injury, which is 
not punishment. As far as the two as- 
pects of deterrence are concerned, it is 


doubtful whether psychology could sup- 
port the view that individuals ought to 
be frightened into submission under any 
circumstances, unless it is completely 
impossible to find a better method of 
helping them. These four theories of 
punishment will be touched upon again 
later in the discussion. 


RELATION OF REWARDS TO PUNISHMENTS 


Psychologically speaking, punishment 
may, if we wish, be viewed as the painful 
consequence of an act or thought, espe- 
cially when applied by other people with 
a moral justification. It is often spoken 
of and viewed as applying to purely nat- 
ural consequences, either of mere failure 
or of an intentional offense or of delin- 
quency. For instance, many people will 
think of the ruin of a man’s career 
through his failure to overcome alcoholic 
propensities as being no more than his 
due. This attitude may be quite irration- 
al, as in the case of a nurse who pointed 
out to a patient who suffered from in- 
guinal hernia that it was the just penalty 
for sexual excess or in the case of the 
Australian aborigine whose hair was be- 
lieved to go white prematurely because 
he had committed the offense of speaking 
to his mother-in-law. On the other hand, 
many people go to the opposite extreme 
and interpret punishment as being of 
personal rather than of impersonal ori- 
gin. Instead of treating it as if the 
punisher were merely the passive instru- 
ment of a justice inherent in the nature 
of the universe, he may feel that punish- 
ment is carried out to gratify him per- 
sonally. This attitude is implicitly pres- 
ent, consciously or unconsciously, in 
many acts of punishment, especially 
when the act of punishing is enjoyed or 
gives rise to a self-righteous satisfaction. 
It was admirably illustrated in its most 
extreme form by a mother who was asked 
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by the writer why she punished her 
daughter, aged four and one-half years. 
She said that it was to discharge her fury 
so that she could love her daughter again. 
On a less clearly conscious level the self- 
satisfaction displayed by a choleric 
schoolmaster, whom the writer well re- 
members, definitely showed the gratifica- 
tion he gained by caning an offending 
schoolboy, though the master always 
went out of his way (so it seemed) to ex- 
plain that the punishment hurt him more 
than it did the boy. 

Similarly, rewards may be viewed as 
socially and morally justified recom- 
penses or as pleasurable fulfilments. Such 
interpretations may be expressed at any 
level of a graded series running from 
those rewards which are carried out with 
studied impersonality, almost grudging- 
ly, as in conferring university degrees, to 
those in which the rewarder feels that he 
is giving personal love to the recipient. 
The degree of consciousness of the love 
implied by a reward may be as variable 
as that of the hate implied by a punish- 
ment. He who is rewarded may feel that 
he has gained something personally, or 
he may feel that the reward has been a 
social gesture of appreciation directed 
more to his group than to himself, as 
when a scientist explains that his knight- 
hood was not for him but for his science. 
On the other hand, there is the opposite 
extreme, when the reward seems to be a 
purchase of good faith or honesty, in the 
case of a man’s giving up a valuable dia- 
mond ring he has found in exchange for a 
tenth of its value offered by the loser. 
Just as there are four common theories 
of punishment, there could be four com- 
mon theories of reward: it is the recipi- 
ent’s due recompense; it is an encourage- 
ment to him to continue his good course; 
it is an example to encourage others to do 


likewise; and it will stimulate the reward- 
ed person to be a co-operative member of 
his social group. Every time that punish- 
ment is considered as a socially useful 
technique, it would be well to consider re- 
ward and its parallel claims. 


ACTS TO WHICH PUNISHMENT IS APPLIED 


Before we consider the kinds of acts to 
which punishment is applied, it may be 
advisable to point out that the theory of 
the division of “imbecility” into two 
classes, disorder of the reason and moral 
insanity, has long been given up. As C. 
Burt points out, it arose as a reaction 
against the overintellectual view of in- 
sanity and, although Locke and earlier 
philosophers had contended that the 
mind had no innate ideas, the theory of 
moral insanity had considerable vogue in 
the nineteenth century and was approved 
by such writers as Maudsley and Tred- 
gold, who contended that it was possible 
for persons to be congenitally lacking in 
“moral sense.” Burt shows convincingly 
that such a theory is not supported by 
fact.’ No offenses are due to innate mor- 
al deficiency or to innate lack of moral 
sense. 

The acts or failures to act, to which 
punishment may be applied, range from 
simple disabilities, which follow from 
lack of skill, to openly antisocial actions 
consciously intended by the offender. In 
the simplest class of acts possibly open to 
punishment we may cite examples such 
as weakness in arithmetic in an emotion- 
ally unstable boy and as failure of a pupil 


10 The Subnormal Mind (2d ed., 1944), pp. 65-72. 


™C. Burt, The Young Delinquent (1925), chap. 
ii; and A. F. Tredgold, C. Burt, M. Hamblin 
Smith, Thomas W. Rees, and F. C. Shrubsall, 
“The Definition and Diagnosis of Moral Im- 
becility,” British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
VI (1926), 1-83. 
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to use the left hand correctly at piano 
playing. At the opposite extreme we 
have such acts as premeditated murder, 
theft with violence, or studied arson with 
intent to destroy, injure, and/or gain 
possession of the insurance money. Be- 
tween such examples there is a vast 
range of acts partaking of the extreme 
qualities to some extent. 

To the psychologist it is difficult to lay 
down any precise criteria about the 
degree of ‘‘intention”’ present in a punish- 
able act, to say how far it was merely an 
experiment, a trial which proved to be an 
error, or to say how far in exact terms the 
act was to be described as antisocial, 
whether intended consciously or not. A 
simple consideration of the psychological 
data disclosed in ordinary court proceed- 
ings cannot possibly settle such prob- 
lems. In order to settle them, many 
hours of sympathetic but resolutely im- 
partial analysis of the delinquent’s mo- 
tives and attitudes in private session 
would be essential; and expertness in 
handling one or the other of the special 
techniques, as used in various forms of 
psychotherapy, would be necessary. This 
is an ideal impossible to attain, at least 
under present-day conditions. 

Part of the difficulty is illustrated by a 
recent case in which it was said that a 
man suspected of murder was probably 
suffering from “dementia praecox,”’ and 
the judge asked whether this was a form 
of “psychasthenia.” It would have been 
a good parallel to this if the physician 
had said that the suspected offender 
might have a cerebral tumor and the 
judge had asked whether this was a form 
of rheumatism. Nevertheless, the utter 
failure of the parties concerned to grasp 
what the psychiatrists were talking 
about is a difficulty which might be rem- 
edied by education. 


Certain circumstances will be less 
easily overcome; the facts (a) that the 
delinquent is almost inevitably in the 
psychiatric class of “unwilling patients’? 
and (6) that he is subject to possible 
penalties depending upon or arising from 
the results of the analysis and interpre- 
tation of his motives will make that 
analysis very difficult and generally 
militate against its success. Hence, the 
interpretation of a delinquent’s motives 
in the eyes of the law is almost necessari- 
ly an arbitrary matter, as viewed by a 
psychologist, but, unless there is any 
hope of curing the delinquent by psycho- 
therapy, it is doubtful whether a more 
profound interpretation would be a real 
advantage. It might have the effect of re- 
vealing so many threads of psychological 
motivation, all leading up to the delin- 
quent act, that no one who understood 
them all would be willing to sanction 
punishment. To understand is to forgive; 
but whether this would always be a so- 
cial advantage is open to question. 


THE APPROPRIATENESS OF PUNISHMENTS 


In studying the psychology of punish- 
ments it is necessary to consider the 
degree of guilt in several ways and in 
terms of (a) the extent to which an act is 
antisocial, (b) how far it was impulsive 
or premeditated, (c) the degree of intelli- 
gent comprehension of its implications 
and consequences by the delinquent, 
(d) the extent of his insight into his mo- 
tives, and (e) the magnitude of his of- 
fense on an objective scale of values. 

If punishment is to be appropriate to 
an offense, it must be adjusted in respect 
to all these points. A serious attempt to 
carry out these adjustments is, I believe, 


TD. Carol, W. H. de B. Hubert, J. R. Rees, and 
O. H. Woodcock, “The Unwilling Patient,” British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, XVII (1937), 54-71- 
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made in all modern courts of justice, at 
least in Western culture. The degree of 
antisociality may not be very difficult to 
assess. It is the most objective aspect of 
an offense, but even this may be difficult 
at times. For instance, is it more antiso- 
cial to steal two shillings from a man or 
to prescribe for him medicine, costing 
that amount, which is known quite well 
to be useless in his case, merely in order 
to get him out of the consulting room? 
These are both common types of offense: 
the first would be gravely frowned upon 
by the law; the second would be defended 
on professional grounds and taken as a 
matter of course. The social status of an 
offense is, therefore, highly dependent 
upon the social patterns in the society in 
which it is committed. 

The degree to which an offense is pre- 
meditated is very difficult to assess. Fir- 
ing a hayrick is a common offense in 
country districts. A man may wander 
about the countryside for days or weeks, 
his mind filled with resentful and re- 
vengeful ideas and emotions. Suddenly 
he finds himself resting under a hayrick. 
He resolves his conflicting thoughts and 
feelings by setting a match to it. This 
might rank as unpremeditated, but the 
same man may later gradually drift again 
toward the same state of mind and re- 
solve it in the same way. Another man, 
from similar feelings of resentment di- 
rected against the government or against 
no particular person, might plan and car- 
ry out a burglary, there being good evi- 
dence that he had thought it out in de- 
tail. This would rank as premeditated, 
though, from the psychological point of 
view the difference that the thoughts 
leading up to the act came into con- 
sciousness fairly clearly in planning this 
offense, but not in a clearly coherent 
form in firing the rick, would hardly jus- 
tify treating the two offenses as if they 


were on completely different footings, 
The difference might be expressed by 
saying that, in the eyes of the law, if a 
man can tolerate in consciousness clear 
plans of an offense, then he is immoral; 
but if he cannot tolerate the thought of 
these plans, he is moral even if he com- 
mits the offense. The irrationality of the 
whole position becomes clearer when we 
realize that it is not an offense to plan 
immoral acts. One cannot be punished 
for having plans, stowed away in a safe, 
ready to put in action when the impulse 
matures, to murder one’s enemies. Psy- 
chologically speaking, the attitude of the 
law might very well be reversed; it might 
be better to treat the man who could plan 
consciously and had insight as one who 
could be appealed to by reason, while the 
unreasoning appeal of punishment might 
deter the man who had no insight into 
his motives more effectively. It is even 
more likely, however, that punishment 
would be futile in either case, and it is a 
question yet to be decided whether re- 
ward for good behavior might be better. 

In the same way, the degree of intelli- 
gent grasp of consequences of an offense 
is very difficult to assess, and, while the 
man with the clearer grasp might be the 
more quilty, yet in fact he is the very one 
who is most likely to respond to methods 
other than punishment. Thus, we might 
reach opposite conclusions, according to 
whether our aim in punishing the offend- 
er was to discharge justified and social 
anger most fairly and effectively or to 
give the offender most help in his re- 
covery; according to whether our aim 
was to make him the most dramatic ex- 
ample to others or to safeguard society 
most effectively against a repetition of 
the offense. 

Many people possibly would suppose 
that the final point, namely, the estima- 
tion of the magnitude of an offense on a 
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wholly objective scale of values, should 
be omitted for practical purposes. It is 
more than likely, however, that if Soc- 
rates were here he would have no difficul- 
ty in compelling us to admit that we can 
and do frequently judge acts on a scale 
of values which aims at complete objec- 
tivity and is not identical with the scale 
of antisocial levels. We judge it a worse 
offense to betray a comrade into the 
enemy’s hands for personal gain, even 
though it does not result in his death, 
than to fire a farmstead and ruin a farm- 
er’s crop and stock. The antisocial quali- 
ties of the incendiary and the practical 
results of his acts may be much more 
marked than those of the traitor, the 
consequences of whose act might be 
merely the inconvenient detention of an 
individual. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AIMS OF PUNISHMENT 


Clearly it is an open question whether 
any person or body of judges would be 
capable of estimating offenses accurately 
on the system of standards given above 
or that any two such judges would agree 
about an estimate.’ For example, even 
when it has been decided that Nazi war 
criminals are guilty, we have no way of 
appraising accurately the degree of their 
guilt, which may be so great that no hu- 
man mind is capable of judging it against 
any reliable and accepted standards. If 
this were true, though I feel uncertain 
myself how far they are to be regarded 
as guilty and how far merely as subject 
to gross mental disorder, then we might 
fruitlessly search the pages of Dante’s 
Inferno for adequate forms of punish- 
ment—hanging would be merely a hu- 
mane method of disposal of those who 
were unwanted. If an exactly calculated 


"3 Alexander Leitch, “Reformative Influences in 
Borstal Training,” British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, XX (1944) , 88-90. 


retribution were required, then society 
would waste its time and resources in 
trying to carry out the punishment. 

An interesting side light on the social 
psychology of punishment is given by 
E. Dauncey Tongue," who describes 
some of the effectsof British control in the 
Uganda Protectorate. The problems arise 
because under British civilization the 
native, for whom everything used to be 
communally determined, is being treated 
as an individual—in law, industry, and 
religion. His training has unfitted him 
for this, and he fails to assume personal 
responsibility and to fulfil British ex- 
pectations. In law, for instance, he is 
confused by the new valuation of of- 
fenses. Native courts have been estab- 
lished under the high court. The native 
has a keen sense of justice and likes to 
see it dispensed promptly and efficiently. 
He is unable to appreciate the niceties of 
British procedure and chafes under the 
inevitable delays. He fails to understand 
how a correct decision can be reversed on 
purely technical grounds. 

In some ways the new social organiza- 
tion is responsible for creating a demand 
for certain offenses. For instance, monog- 
amy is insisted upon, without bride 
price, and this has favored the develop- 
ment of prostitution. Again, the employ- 
ment of natives by Europeans has sepa- 
rated them from tribal control, with con- 
sequent loss of discipline. Further diffi- 
culties are created because the native, 
while himself rapidly becoming a wealth 
producer, is being exploited by his white 
protectors. 

Under these conditions, the whole 
problem of punishments is especially dif- 
ficult. No social stigma attaches to im- 
prisonment. Fines are not satisfactory. 
Capital punishment, if not carried out 


“The Contact of Races in Uganda,” British 
Journal of Psychology, XXV (1935), 356. 
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in public, is ineffective. Corporal punish- 
ment is effective; but communal punish- 
ments, which might have been effective 
for many types of offense, have been 
abolished. 

All these points make it evident that 
punishment has other aspects to be taken 
into account, which do not necessarily 
demand an exact fit to the crime or of- 
fense. 

a) If its purpose is to deter the offender 
from a repetition of the offense, as Burt 
points out, its psychological sanction lies 
in the capacity of immediate pain to 
evoke the instinct of fear.'® It must pro- 
duce a direct effect on the offender at 
once. “Punishment, if there is to be 
punishment, must be swift and cer- 
tain.’”® If it is to deter the rest of the 
community, then swiftness and certainty 
will be more important than that perfect 
appropriateness to the offense. Thorn- 
dike’? and G. H. Thomson” agree that 
punishment is effective mainly in virtue 
of its swiftness and inevitability. 

b) Another psychological aim of pun- 
ishment is to enhance the prestige of the 
authority which carries it out. To gain 
this end, again, it may be important to 
act efficiently and quickly, even if some- 
what unjustly; and the great delibera- 
tion necessary to any attempt at perfect 
justice may be a disadvantage out- 
weighed by the advantages of quick and 
drastic action. Even the offenders them- 
selves will overlook and excuse a little 
excess provided that the punishment is 
effective, and excess is probably more 
easily overlooked by them than undue 
leniency. 


"5s The Young Delinquent, p. 527. 

16 Tbid., p. 535- 

17 Op. cit., p. 146. 

%8 Instinct, Intelligence and Character (1924), 
243- 


c) A third consideration which may be 
of some importance, as we have already 
seen, is the discharge of the pent-up ag- 
gression, annoyance, or righteous indig- 
nation of those who feel themselves to be 
offended. We may well ask if this is a 
legitimate function of punishment, but 
many people take it for granted, even if 
they have not realized that they do so. 

These points lead back to the psycho- 
logical problems in another way. Why 
should it be necessary to produce an ef- 
fect on the offender and on the communi- 
ty against which he has offended? Why 
should the question of discharging legiti- 
mate indignation ever arise? If the dis- 
charge of indignation cannot be defended 
as a just aspect of punishment, then why 
should not the effects upon the offender 
and the community be brought about 
more adequately by rewards for good, 
than by punishments for bad, behavior? 


THE SUBSTITUTION OF REWARDS 
FOR PUNISHMENTS 


We come, therefore, to the central is- 
sue for the psychology of punishment. It 
is necessary for each individual to learn 
to behave in a desirable way and not to 
behave in a way that is undesirable and 
it has been shown that reward is a much 
better incentive to good behavior than 
punishment is an inhibition of bad be- 
havior in learning. This principle could 
be and indeed is applied widely in human 
and animal learning. Although it brings 
about improvement, punishment is al- 
ways a psychological negative.’? It em- 
phasizes failure and guilt.?? Rewards are 
positive and emphasize success. “Unless 
punishing the wrong somehow causes 
confirmation of the right we may be sus- 


9 Burt, The Young Delinquent, pp. 120-23. 


20W. Mary Burbury, Edna M. Balint, and 
Bridgette Yapp, Journal of Child Guidance (1945), 
p. 182. 
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picious of its efficacy.’’* To be punished 
is depressing; to be rewarded gives en- 
couragement and favors the integration 
of constructive impulses, thoughts, and 
attitudes. Why, therefore, cannot re- 
wards be substituted throughout for 
punishments? The explanation will be 
found in the analysis of offenses and of 
their motivation. 

In a most interesting symposium on 
the psychology of crime, Rickman” has 
pointed out (a) the surprise of the ordi- 
nary person that the criminal cannot 
give reasonable explanations of his 
crimes, (6) the compulsive nature of 
crime, and (c) that criminals are not so 
aggressive as ordinary people imagine. 
He explains that there is a special kind 
of “split” in the mental organization of 
the criminal: one aspect of his personali- 
ty deals adequately with small fields of 
interest, and he may get through school 
well enough but breaks down in the 
wider field of open competition. The 
other part is unconscious: it consists of 
two parts, one which meets the apparent- 
ly aggressive and brutal world with di- 
rect discharge; the other which com- 
pensates by trying to master this dis- 
charge in seeking punishment, not in 
fact for the wrongs actually done, but for 
the personality’s own possession of ag- 
gressive desires. He differs from the neu- 
rotic in the greater degree of sadism 
which he uses against himself by exploit- 
ing the tendencies of society to exact 
punishment and from the compulsive 
dupe in the activeness of his seeking of 
libidinous gratification. Failure to in- 
tegrate aggressive impulses into normal 
life at an early age distinguishes the 
criminal. 


* Thorndike, op. cit., p. 156. 


2 T. S. Good, H. E. Field, T. Christie, J. Rick- 
man, and E. Glover, “The Psychology of Crime,” 
British Journal of Medical Psychology, Vol. XII. 
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Field, in the same symposium, asks 
whether punishment should be abolished. 
Society imposes forfeits or punishments, 
he says, for those who transgress its laws. 
{t is a corrective, but not for delinquen- 
cy. There is much difficulty in drawing the 
line between punishment and ordinary 
training. Much depends on the attitude 
of the individual. Cold baths will be a 
form of punishment to one but are pleas- 
ant and stimulating physical training to 
another. Most persons in charge of cor- 
rective institutions have found that it is 
impossible to dispense with punishment, 
apart from cruel and sadistic punish- 
ments like flogging. In the Borstal sys- 
tem various punishments, such as hard 
work and remission of liberty, are used. 
These are appeals at the pleasure-pain 
level. Most offenders expect punishment, 
and guidance is likely to be taken lightly 
unless given with punishment, while spe- 
cial training may be required before 
guidance not followed by punishment for 
lack of success can be accepted and un- 
derstood. With complacent people pun- 
ishment is necessary, but rarely is it in 
itself a sufficient treatment. It is interest- 
ing that certain persons may need to be 
shielded from the painful consequences 
of their acts if they are to overcome their 
inner conflicts, but this is not a rule to be 
applied unless there is some special rea- 
son. Punishment is a dangerous instru- 
ment, especially if it accumulates blind 
obedience, but it may be a necessary af- 
firmation of the reality principle. 

Some of these points mentioned by 
Field are illustrated by a boy aged nine 
years, who was recently dealt with by 
the writer at a child guidance clinic. He 
was referred for extreme backwardness in 
reading, although his intelligence quo- 
tient was about 105, and not for difficult 
behavior. .Clinical interviews showed an 
underlying and intense aggressiveness 
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against his father, who thrashed him for 
such offenses as climbing mine dumps 
with his comrades, and against his moth- 
er, who occasionally threw pots and pans 
at him. In the clinic he developed a vio- 
lent temper and on one occasion smashed 
a window with his fist and cut himself, 
while on another occasion he threatened 
the other children with a window pole. 
These attacks of temper usually followed 
his interviews with the writer or with a 
woman psychiatrist, and meantime his 
reading did not improve. In the actual 
interviews he was a model of good behav- 
ior. His reading disability was the regular 
channel for his aggression against his 
parents, and he unconsciously sought 
punishment for this aggression, though 
behaving overtly in the best possible 
way. When the psychiatrist touched 
upon the aggression, which was inevi- 
table in the clinical interviews, guilt was 
excited, but punishment was not given. 
Outbursts of aggression followed and 
showed that the aggression was seeking 
an outlet and at the same time was being 
used in an unconscious striving for pun- 
ishment which did not come. It is prob- 
able that such a case would be handled 
more easily with punishment than with- 
out, unless by individual analytic ther- 
apy. 

A police instructor, when discussing 
this paper with the writer, said that in 
his view people were born wicked and 
that it was necessary to teach them to be 
good. Punishments were necessary to 
make people learn not to do the antiso- 
cial acts natural to the untrained. This 
view is wholly contrary to Burt’s evi- 
dence that there is no such thing as in- 
nate lack of moral sense (even in the po- 
tential criminal), and it is also contrary 
to the illuminating ideas put forward by 
psychoanalysts, who view the individual 
as born amoral rather than immoral. He 


has to learn to be good, perhaps, but bad 
behavior is also either learned or in some 
more indirect way is the outcome of ex- 
periences and his reaction toward them. 
It may be just as difficult to learn to be 
bad as to learn to be good, and in view of 
the fact that there are more good than 
bad people, it may even be more difficult. 

If the individual starts life by being 
amoral, he soon develops moral (and 
probably immoral) attitudes, at first 
crude, infantile, and harsh, interpreting 
all frustrations as “bad” and all gratifi- 
cations as “good.” It is not long before 
many of these attitudes are reversed, and 
in most of us there remain strong traces 
of an upper layer of moral standards, 
still infantile, in which gratifications are 
“bad” or “dangerous” and frustrations 
“good.” Later these attitudes are “‘intro- 
jected” to varying degrees and applied 
by the child to himself. Every time that 
he feels impelled to act in a way which 
has met with disapproval he is “bad,” 
and every time that he inclines to an ap- 
proved act he is “good.” Individual dif- 
ferences are very marked. The harsh 
bifurcation into “good” and “bad” tends 
to be replaced to a varying degree as life 
goes on by more rational, discriminating, 
and objective attitudes, principles, and 
standards. The notoriously harsh treat- 
ment by their comrades of adolescent of- 
fenders against their own codes and 
standards tends to give way to more 
tolerant handling of offenders by those 
who are mature. Many of these points 
have been greatly illuminated by M. N. 
Searle.” 

The degree of harshness, and the vary- 
ing orientation of judgments upon the 
self and other persons, is illuminated 
considerably by the threefold division of 


23 “Some Contrasted Aspects of Psycho-analysis 
and Education,” British Educational Psychology, 
II, 276 ff. 
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personality types proposed by S. Rosen- 
zweig in connection with reactions to 
frustration.*4 These are clearly expressed 
by Graham Foulds: (a) the extra-puni- 
tive, when the subject, being afraid of 
blame from others (and perhaps from 
himself), projects the blame and aggres- 
sion upon them; (b) the intropunitive, 
when the individual is afraid to blame 
other and displaces (or replaces) the 
blame upon himself; and (c) the impuni- 
tive, in whom the frustration situation 
is repressed and a conciliatory attitude is 
adopted. Although defined in terms of 
frustration situations, these types may 
be found in a general way among chil- 
dren, adolescents, and adults, though the 
majority do not fall into any of the ex- 
tremes but are intermediate: (a) those 
who tend to blame others rather than 
themselves, (b) those who tend to blame 
themselves rather than others, and 
(c) those who tend to see no occasion for 
blame.?5 

The effects of punishment on these 
types should be studied in some detail. 
The extra-punitive, who are sadistically 
inclined, and the impunitive might be 
expected to respond favorably to punish- 
ment, since they do not tend to accept 
blame for themselves. The intropunitive, 
however, might be expected to respond 
more favorably to rewards, because pun- 
ishment tends to play into their hands 
since they are already masochistic in 
disposition. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
every “regular” offender is an impuni- 


244 General Outline of Frustration,’”’ Character 
and Personality, VII (1938), 151-60. 


2s Graham Foulds, “The Child-Family Relation- 
ship and the Frustration Types among Mental 
Defective Juvenile Delinquents,” British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, XX (1945), 255-60; and 
“Frustration Types among Mental Defective 
Juvenile Delinquents,” British Journal of Psy- 
chology, XXXVI (1945), 29-32. 
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tive upon whom punishment has no ef- 
fect even when applied repeatedly. Dr. 
Agnes Salmon, a physician of great psy- 
chiatric experience, told the writer in a 
conversation about this article that she 
had observed the effect of punishment on 
“regular” offenders in a_ well-known 
Glasgow prison during fourteen years 
while she attended there as a visiting 
physician. Many of the offenders, per- 
haps sentenced for being found drunk 
and disorderly or for soliciting would be 
in prison for fourteen days repeatedly. 
The appearance of a new face among the 
familiar prisoners was an event noted by 
the staff, including the physicians, and 
many of the “old regulars” were known 
by their Christian names. The quiet pe- 
riod in prison, on a good diet and with an 
aperient, had a beneficial effect on the 
prisoners and set them on their feet again 
—sometimes more than metaphorically 
speaking. Many of them asked for their 
aperient, which they often called by vari- 
ous pet names, such as “my abdimal,”’. 
and so on. Once a woman who had been 
taken by the police in an unusual district 
for her, and had therefore gone before a 
magistrate who did not know her, had 
been dealt with more leniently than 
usual, and her sentence was only seven 
days. She complained bitterly: “What’s 
the use o’ seven days to the likes o’ me!” 
She knew that it was not long enough to 
let her recover. 

These offenders are more justly viewed 
as patients than as criminals, and they 
are more often intropunitive than im- 
punitive in type. They seek punishment 
unconsciously, but their punishment is 
not the prison sentence, it is the self- 
abasement of sinking into drunkenness 
and misery until they are found by the 
police in a sufficiently degraded state to 
be taken into custody. Prison is their 
hospital. They offend against themselves 
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and against society, they suffer the pun- 
ishment of increasing misery until res- 
cued by the police, and then they have 
the compensating satisfactions of forcing 
society to set them on their feet again 
and of being protected in jail. Thereupon 
they are able to face the hostile world 
again for a time, until the regression to- 
ward masochistic self-abasement takes 
them in a fresh grip. To provide prison 
service for such people is a necessary 
duty of the community, unless psycho- 
therapy could cure them or prevent them 
from falling into antisocial ways. Child 
guidance is probably the most hopeful 
preventive measure, and that is why its 
expansion in the community is very im- 
portant. 


ANALYSIS OF CLASSES OF OFFENSES 


After noting these points, let us con- 
sider the following levels of behavior and 
the appropriateness of punishment to 
them. 

1. Learning by habit calls for a dis- 
tinction between confirmations and nega- 
tions. This can be viewed as the action of 
the reality principle. Unless an alterna- 
tive to punishment can be substituted 
for the negation of a false act, this part 
of the double-acting principle will be in- 
complete. It is difficult to make reward 
inhibitory. This principle applies in its 
simple form, however, only when there 
is no special motivation of the false act 
—that is to say, only when it is not a de- 
linquency. When there is such motiva- 
tion, the appropriateness of punishment 
may be in doubt, and reward may be 
substituted more successfully. For in- 
stance, if we wish to teach a child not to 
steal in Woolworth’s it may be more ef- 
fective to reward it for doing good wood- 
work in school or for growing peas and 
potatoes at home than to punish it for 
stealing in Woolworth’s. The exact con- 


ditions under which it is most effective 
to teach “not A” by rewarding for “B” 
are not as yet clear, and they depend 
much on the peculiar personal constitu- 
tion of the individual. It is also far from 
clear that we can teach “A” by punish- 
ment for “B,” though this is the doubtful 
hypothesis on which the principle of 
punishment generally rests. 

2. Where there is clear individual mo- 
tivation toward being offensive, reward 
is not likely to work successfully by it- 
self unless coupled with interpretation 
of the motives. Even then, it is of essen- 
tial importance at times to confront the 
individual uncompromisingly with reali- 
ty (which may amount to punishment) 
and to couple this also with interpreta- 
tion of motivations. 

Many persons who need correction 
may be too unintelligent to grasp these 
interpretations, but this is not likely 
above an Intelligence Quotient of 80” or 
even 70.”’ Interpretations, however, may 
be almost impossible with the unwilling 
delinquent, as with the unwilling pa- 
tient; and, consequently, punishment for 
delinquencies may be the necessary coun- 
terpart of reward for success. Against 
this, however, we may ask how successful 
punishment of an adopted child who 
steals may be, when she, like many 
others, is really stealing to gain the love 
which she feels in some obscure way to be 
lacking. 

3. In the event there is individual mo- 
tivation toward being punished, then 
punishment itself becomes a form of 
gratification and may be almost entirely 
useless or may have only a temporary ef- 
fect. This is the condition in all maso- 


26M. Lawry Hawkey, “Play Analysis: A Case 
Study of a Nine-Year Old Girl,” British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, XX (1945), 236. 


27 J. Gibbs, “Group Play Therapy,” British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, XX (1935), 246. 
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chistic persons, whose peculiar mental 
organization has developed in such a way 
that they have a craving for suffering. 
Many saints fall into this class as well as 
sinners: The saints punish themselves for 
harboring thoughts or impulses which 
they feel to be wicked; the sinners gener- 
ally get others to punish them and need 
to commit actual offenses which are un- 
consciously motivated by the same 
thoughts and impulses which the saints 
feel guilty for harboring. The true maso- 
chist is one in whom the need for punish- 
ment has become intimately associated 
with sexual feelings and serves as a 
means of unconscious sexual gratifica- 
tion. Many obsessional or compulsive of- 
fenders are of the self-punitive or the 
masochistic classes, and for them pun- 
ishment is to be avoided, as it is an in- 
centive to further delinquencies. In most 
child-guidance clinics this is recognized, 
and care is taken to avoid punishing 
compulsive offenders of their types. 

4. Where there is social motivation to- 
ward offenses and delinquencies, the po- 
sition is again different. Perhaps prosti- 
tution is the most striking example of 
this. It would be impossible here to 
analyze the psychological influences lead- 
ing to prostitution in any detail, but 
they arise at least to a large extent 
through the dichotomy of sexual and 
tender feelings of many men toward 
women. Such individuals have failed to 
integrate these feelings owing to con- 
flicts in infancy and childhood and in 
maturity need to have intercourse with 
women whom they despise and are in- 
hibited sexually toward women whom 
they respect. There are other factors 
which create a social demand for prosti- 
tution, but this is one of the most impor- 
tant. In the present day there is a social 
demand for forms of delinquency and of- 
fense in the shape of black-market ac- 
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tivities which are a by-product of the 
rationing systems. The rigidity of ration- 
ing of food and other commodities causes 
the need to escape its barriers, and here, 
as elsewhere, the very existence of re- 
strictions creates a social demand for the 
activities of people who will break them. 
In such cases punishment may possibly 
deter some individuals, but so long as the 
demand is maintained the offenses will 
continue. 

Social demands for offenses and delin- 
quencies are part of the inadequacy of 
our social organization, just like the so- 
cial demand for war, so clearly explained 
by E. F. M. Durbin and John Bowlby, 
which is the summed effect of the aggres- 
sive impulses of individuals, when pro- 
jected upon “enemies” and rationalized 
by economic, moral, national, religious, 
or other justification.”* Offenses for which 
there is a social demand point more defi- 
nitely to the need for enlightenment and 
social reform than to any need for in- 
dividual punishments. 

In prostitution and other offenses 
which arise from social motivation to- 
ward being offensive, there is also in all 
probability some degree of masochism. 
The prostitute unconsciously needs to be 
debased and takes advantage uninten- 
tionally of the opportunity provided by 
the social demand. It is the same in 
principle with war, but here there is a 
widespread need among individuals to 
be aggressive, which is sadistic rather 
than masochistic, and this, even in 
people who believe themselves to be 
peace-loving, finds an outlet in war when 
it is provided with rationalized explana- 
tions so that it does not appear as a 
crime. Where there are strong uncon- 
scious sadistic and masochistic motiva- 
tions, punishment without analytic in- 
terpretation may be expected to be in- 


28 Personal Aggressiveness and War (1939). 
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effective. It is no more likely that a 
lenient attitude will be effective, without 
the interpretation of motives, because 
the aggression can accumulate and dis- 
charge itself any number of times. 

5. The next class of offensive activities 
is that in which there is a social motiva- 
tion toward being punished. This may 
be distinguished from the class in which 
there is motivation mainly toward being 
offensive, because the attitude of the 
offenders is. more openly self-punitive: 
they display a tendency to maneuver 
other people, principally collective au- 
thorities, into punishing them for of- 
fenses which, as in war, are often com- 
mitted in a good or justified cause. Ul- 
timately, they are masochists of a certain 
kind, but the justification of exploiting 
their masochism lies in the fulfilment of 
a recognizable social need or aim. The 
suffragette movement is an excellent ex- 
ample of this motivation. Passive resis- 
tance movements which, though passive, 
force the authorities to use what are in 
effect punitive measures, also fall into 
this class. It is not necessary to doubt the 
justice of most of the claims of such 
groups, suffragettes and others. As with 
the claims of war, their claims may or 
may not be excellent, but their methods 
are unfortunate, since society is almost 
compelled to meet these methods with of- 
fensive action which is tantamount to 
punishment, thereby gratifying the 
masochistic impulses of the delinquents. 
In human society of such imperfectly 
harmonized organization as ours, such 
methods may be the only ones which will 
work in some circumstances, but this 
does not necessarily free them from the 
disapproval of a detached and dispas- 
sionate critic. In such circumstances 
punishment plays into the hands of the 
offender and completely fails to achieve 
the purpose for which it was intended. 
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6. Finally, there are many acts for 
which punishment is simply inappropri- 
ate. A mother who had an exceptionally 
understanding attitude to her children 
told the writer that in her view there 
were no acts for which punishment 
should be applied to a child under two or 
three years of age. Reward for approved 
acts would be as inappropriate in such a 
child as punishment for acts not ap- 
proved. Both kinds of acts should be 
treated with complete indifference, as if 
nothing out of the ordinary had happened. 
Among acts mentioned by her were bed- 
wetting, failures of bowel control, being 
noisy when adults wanted to be quiet, 
getting covered with mud or coal dust, 
and so on. She said that such acts were 
simply the expression of phases of devel- 
opment, as Gesell has so ably described 
them,”’ and that they would be outgrown 
in normal development. When it was 
pointed out to her that such childish acts 
as she mentioned were the occasions for 
almost endless battles between parents 
and children in vast numbers of homes, 
she was astonished that any parent 
should be so foolish as to punish a child 
merely because it was undeveloped, 
thereby instilling into it fear and hate 
which might last all its life. When her 
daughter, aged three years, wet the floor, 
she simply wiped up the mess and went 
on with her work as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and the child soon grew out of the 
habit. It is interesting in this connection 
to consider James L. Halliday’s observa- 
tions about the bad effects of harsh train- 
ing in infancy before the functions to be 
trained have matured sufficiently.*° 

Psychologically speaking, it is sound 
to apply this treatment of complete in- 

29 A. Gesell, F. L. Ilg, and Others, Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today (1943). 


3° “Epidemiology and the Psychosomatic Affec- 
tions,” Lancet, August 10, 1946, pp. 175 ff. 
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difference to many acts which might be 
regarded as offenses. Some of them are 
just expressions of passing phases of de- 
velopment, of no consequence whatever; 
others are acts in which the apparent of- 
fender is unconsciously testing reality 
and the persons in charge to prove that 
they are not dangerous. If they punish 
the child or other offender, they very un- 
fortunately prove that they are danger- 
ous; and any fears which the child may 
have harbored are confirmed. Every wise 
person who has had others under his con- 
trol knows that this is true of adults as 
well as of children. 


SUMMARY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL POINTS 


Turning toward the conclusion, we 
may try to summarize the reasons for the 
ineffectiveness of punishments in correct- 
ing misdemeanors and the difficulty of re- 
placing punishments for undesired be- 
havior in offenders by rewards when 


their behavior is approved. Every person 
has impulses of a social and also of an 
antisocial nature. These arise ultimately 
from normal instincts. There are aggres- 
sive ingredients in the food-seeking, self- 
defensive, reproductive, and social in- 
stincts, though predominantly in the de- 
fensive group; and these aggressive in- 
gredients are converted into antisocial 
impulses to a certain extent in all chil- 
dren and reappear in adolescent and 
adult. There are also positively social in- 
gredients in these instincts, which are 
built up into co-operative impulses in the 
mature personality. 


The subsidiary impulses are organized 


during individual development. Antiso- 
cial components are dealt with in various 
ways: (a) by sheer repression or inhibi- 
tion; (6) by being redirected toward the 
conquest of real personal and social 
enemies, such as disease, squalor, and 
misfortune; (c) by direction toward sym- 


bolical enemies of various kinds, as in 
head-hunting and organized group 
games; (d) by integration with the posi- 
tive social impulses into useful activities 
of all kinds, most of which call for the 
operation of sublimated forms of aggres- 
siveness. The repressed group, if strong, 
will tend to threaten the ego to some ex- 
tent. In normal people their influence is 
negligible, but in certain others it may be 
very strong. In any case the individual 
tends to build up strong defenses against 
the threat of antisocial impulses in him- 
self. These self-defensive functions are 
of two general forms: (a) tendencies to 
blame the self and to seek punishment 
and (0) tendencies to blame and punish 
others as substitutes for the self. When 
people criticize and blame others, they 
generally choose those acts which they 
themselves would commit if they lost 
control. 

To a considerable extent the psycho- 
logical motivations implied by this in- 
terpretation may be seen operating in the 
four common theories of punishment: 
(a) retribution is the expression of the 
tendency to attack others instead of the 
self; (6) deterrence in the use of a threat 
(sometimes carried out) to reinforce the 
projection upon others of the prohibi- 
tions accepted with difficulty by the self 
and the degree of enthusiasm for deter- 
rence is a measure of the strength of 
similar unconscious impulses in the self; 
(c) example is the deliberate effort to re- 
inforce the self-punitive tendencies of 
others by the excitation of fear; (d) seg- 
regation is the social equivalent of the re- 
pression of antisocial attitudes as they 
are projected upon others. The signifi- 
cance of these forms of motivation, at 
least in the past history of punishments, 
is clearly seen in the crudity and cruelty 
of earlier ways of handling offenders, in 
the frequent habit of setting up a dummy 
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to punish even when there was no of- 
fense, as the images of Guy Fawkes, and 
by the frequently noted tendency for of- 
fended groups to be satisfied with a 
scapegoat when the real offender could 
not be found. 


CONCLUSION 


Psychology should lead the way to a 
rational and humanistic system of pun- 
ishments. Some progress has been made, 
but to a great extent our practical sys- 
tem of punishments is simply prerational 
—for instance, we have no clear idea at 
all whether hanging war criminals will 
have any desirable effect on others. If 
not, it is simply an expression of the need 
for scapegoats and, morally speaking, no 
more than an elaborate farce. Social 
psychology ought to be able to clear up 
problems of this sort. The need for harsh 
punishments rests on the harsh and un- 
realistic unconscious aspects of the in- 
fantile superego and can be given up 
only by slow degrees by the population at 
large. For this reason time is required for 
change in moral outlook, and, as J. D. 
Unwin has pointed out,3* probably three 
generations will be needed for a marked 
alteration. 

Although punishment has become 
steadily less and less harsh, although it 
has become far less severe during the 
past few centuries, and although those of- 
fenders who are recognized to be mental- 
ly abnormal are now frequently given 
help rather than punishment, yet there 
is no convincing evidence that crime has 
increased. In fact, it would be compara- 
tively easy to defend the thesis that pun- 
ishment causes crime, but what has led 
to the greater safety of society today, as 
compared with the seventeenth century, 


3" Sexual Regulations and Human Behaviour 
(1933), pp. xi-xiii. 
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is probably not the reduction of severity 
of punishments so much as the improve- 
ments in communication systems, such 
as railways, roads, and telephones, and 
of social systems, such as the police con- 
sidered as a guiding body. In controlling 
a delinquent child it is far more impor- 
tant to be the sort of person who cannot 
be duped or maneuvered into position by 
an offense than to be able to apply harsh 
punishments. In other words, morale is 
more important than discipline, both in 
individual and social relationships, as 
F. C. Bartlett? has pointed out; and it is 
clear to any thoughtful person that order 
in the community is not maintained by 
the infliction of punishments but simply 
by the orderliness of the community as a 
whole, though this sounds like tautology. 
If this orderliness broke down, the in- 
fliction of more and more severe punish- 
ments would not succeed in restoring 
order. Despite the constant discussions 
of punishments, resort to them, and 
threat of their use and despite the pres- 
ence of elaborate legalized codes relating 
to punishments, the stability of the com- 
munity is maintained by the integration 
of individual impulses (which are pre- 
dominantly co-operative) into good mo- 
rale and a harmonious social pattern. 
Before concluding, it is perhaps worth 
while to turn to primitive society again 
and to observe that Lowie*? has shown 
convincingly that primitive communities 
do not tend to be anarchical. On the con- 
trary, “the unwritten laws of customary 
usage are obeyed far more willingly than 
our written codes, or rather they are 
obeyed spontaneously.”’ An interesting 
parallel to this is found in W. H. R. 
River’s well-known view that in some 
32 Psychology and the Soldier (1926), Part II, 
chap. iv. 
33 Op. cit., pp. 383-84. 
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primitive societies punishment, as well 
as obedience, has a spontaneous or in- 
tuitive character wholly foreign to our 
individualistic point of view.34 He con- 
sidered that this intuitive administration 
of justice was based on the presence of 
some measure of a form of group senti- 
ment, rooted in the gregarious instinct, 
with its three aspects of intuition, sym- 
pathy, and imitation.*s 

In the most general terms, the conclu- 


34 Social Organization (1926), pp. 165-72. 
38 Instinct and the Unconscious (2d ed., 1924), 
chap. xii. 


sions may be summarized as follows: 
Unless there are very marked changes 
for the better in our cultural patterns, 
it will not be possible (1) to give up pun- 
ishments altogether or (2) entirely to 
substitute rewards when behavior of of- 
fenders is good for punishments when it 
is bad; and (3) neither punishments for 
bad nor rewards for good behavior will 
be completely successful; but this lack of 
success will be counterbalanced by the 
powerful harmonizing influences of mo- 
rale and group feeling. 


GLascow UNIVERSITY 
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N OUR previous discussions of the so- 
if ciology of knowledge,’ the problem 
of truth has repeatedly called for an 
attention which we could not give it. 
Specifically, some conception or other of 
truth occupies a crucial position in the 
system of each of the four theorists with 
whom we have chiefly dealt. We think, 
therefore, that the problem merits a spe- 
cial consideration. And, although we find 
confusion and error in their accounts and 
although the problem, we feel, requires a 
solution rather different from the solu- 
tions which these theorists have offered, 
it seems only proper that we should begin 
with a critical summary of the treat- 
ments given to the problem (or better, 
perhaps, the problems) of truth by 
Lukacs, Scheler, Mannheim, and Griin- 
wald. 

Explicitly, Lukacs treats of knowledge 
about society. Such knowledge, despite 
the conflict of social standpoints and 
hence of cognitive claims about society, 
is not, he holds, in principle impossible. 
But whether society does become known 
as a total fact depends on whether the 
knowledge would promote the interests 
of the class whose class consciousness is 
—at least potentially—that of the 
knower.? Hence the crucial question is 


“The Problem of Imputation in the Sociology 
of Knowledge,” Ethics, LI, No. 2 (January, 1941), 
200-219; “The Theoretical Possibility of the Soci- 
ology of Knowledge,” Ethics, LI, No. 4 (July, 1941), 
392-418; Existential Determination of 
Thought,” Ethics, LII, No. 2 (January, 1942), 
153-85; “The Problem of Imputation Resolved,” 
Ethics, LIV, No. 2 (January, 1944), 96-109. 


2 From the Marxian version of this doctrine, at 
all events in Luk4cs’s expression, it might well be 
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this: With the interests of which class 
does the cognition of social reality (in so 
far as such cognition is objectively pos- 
sible) coincide? The answer is relative. 
While the bourgeoisie was struggling for 
its own supremacy, for instance, it 
openly recognized the class struggle; but, 
as its gravedigger, the proletariat, raises 
the class struggle into a conscious revolu- 
tionary principle, ‘‘the bourgeoisie is 
forced, ideologically, into a conscious 
defensive,” and its ideological history 
becomes “ nothing other than a desperate 
struggle against the insight into the true 
nature of the society which it has itself 
created, against the true consciousness 
of its own class position.’ But with the 
proletariat the reverse is the case: The 
social insight which would weaken the 
will of the bourgeoisie ‘means for the 
proletariat a continual increase of power. 
For the proletariat the truth is a weapon 
that brings victory; and the more com- 
plete the victory, the more ruthless the 
truth.” This is not to say, however, that 
the bourgeoisie is always in all respects 


concluded that one does not think, in a theoretical 
sense, as an individual—that one thinks only as a 
member (as defined by the particular ideal class 
consciousness to which one’s given, psychological 
consciousness approximates) of some particular 
socioeconomic class. In a more than mere figurative 
sense, therefore, it is not I who think; it is rather 
my class which thinks through me. And this implica- 
tion of Luk4cs’s theory would appear to be the 
ultimate reason for Griinwald’s postulation of a 
metaphysical class entity which emanates the indi- 
viduals who participate in it. See especially the dis- 
cussion of Lukdcs and Griinwald in “The Problem 
of Imputation in the Sociology of Knowledge,” pp. 
207-18. 


3Georg Luk4cs, Geschichte und Klassenbe- 
wusstsein (Berlin: Der Malik Verlag, 1923), pp. 77. 


4 Ibid., p. 80. 
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wrong or that the proletariat is always in 
all respects right. In order to maintain 
its rule the bourgeoisie must have a clear 
insight with regard to individual mat- 
ters; only the insight into the whole 
would prove fatal.s On the other hand, 
the proletariat can err. But, while even 
the correct establishment of individual 
facts by the bourgeoisie “exhibited the 
limits in bourgeois consciousness, un- 
masked it as a ‘false’ consciousness, even 
in the ‘false’ consciousness of the pro- 
letariat, even in its factual errors, there 
remains an intention of discovering the 
truth |eine Intention auf das Richtige).’” 
It is this objective intention, resulting 
from the coincidence of proletarian class 
interests with the nature of the structure 
and movement of society, which permits 
the proletariat alone to transform the 
possibility in principle of social knowl- 
edge into a real possibility and, in the 
long run, into an actuality. And to an 
unbiased consideration, we believe, 
Lukacs’s doctrine must show itself clear 
and consequent. Whether or not one ac- 
cepts Lukdcs’s doctrine—or, at all 
events, some similar formulation—will 
depend simply on whether one accepts 
the fundamental Marxian presupposi- 
tions which give it that clear and conse- 
quent character.’ 


5 Ibid., p. 78. 
6 Tbid., p. 85 (emphases as in the original). 


7 Alexander von Schelting comments as follows: 
“Dabei ist es freilich nur eine véllig unbeweisbare 
petitio principii oder eine in einer spezifischen Ge- 
schichtsmetaphysik begriindete Vorstellung, dass 
die jeweils aufstrebende Klasse schlechthin die 
gréssten Erkenntnischancen habe (Luk4cs), wihr- 
end es doch auf der Hand liegt, dass eine solche 
Klassenlage ebensogut den Blick fiir bestimmte Zu- 
sammenhinge triiben kann. Dieser Auffassung liegt 
die geschichtsphilosophische Wertung zugrunde, 
dass die wesentlichen und ‘wahren’ Erkenntnisse 
diejenigen sind, welche den notwendigen ‘nachsten 
Schritt’ des Gesellschaftsprozesses vorbereiten 
oder férdern. Es wird angenommen, dass die auf- 
strebende Klasse fiir ihre Erfassung besonders 
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While LukAcs restricted the possibility 
of full social truth to the proletariat (or, 
more exactly, to the ideology of the pro- 
letariat), Scheler maintains that truth is, 
in principle, accessible to every man re- 
gardless of class factors. The mainte- 
nance of this proposition constitutes, 
perhaps, Scheler’s basic theoretical inter- 
est in the sociology of knowledge. And it 
is in order to avoid any skeptical and 
relativistic implication of the social de- 
termination of thought that Scheler tries 
to allow to social determination purely a 
selective function. This restriction, how- 
ever, he can enforce successfully (in so 
far as he does enforce it successfully) 
only through his prior metaphysical con- 
ception of a platonic realm of essences. 
From this conception follows the objec- 
tivistic and nonrelativistic claim that 
each of the many conflicting systems of 
thought might possess at least a partial 
existential validity. “‘For they all arise 
out of the apprehension of that one ontic 
realm which consists in an ordered hier- 
archy of ideas and values [Jdeen- und 
Wertrangsordnungsreiches| and which in- 
terlaces this ‘contingent’ mundane real- 
ity.”* But we have still to see how the 
individual can escape from the bonds of 
his native style of thought. He escapes, 
according to Scheler, through the un- 
masking of ideas or, more directly and 
more precisely, through the unmasking 
of categories (‘class prejudices’ and 
“formal laws of the formation of prej- 
udices”) as socially determined. “In 
proportion,” says Scheler, “as their 
sociological origin [Gesetzlichkeit] is made 


pradisponiert sei, und daher eben die alleinige 
Chance der ‘Wahrheits’erfassung besitze” (“Zum 
Streit um die Wissenssoziologie,” Archiv fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LXII [1929], 37 n.). 


8 Max Scheler, Die Wissensformen und die Ge- 
sellschaft (Leipzig: Der Neue Geist Verlag, 1926), 
p. 13 (emphasis as in the original). 
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known by the sociological doctrine of 
idols, they can be put owt of play by 
every man whatever his class position 
may be.” Now, it should be noted that 
Scheler here presupposes that distinction 
between factually valid and factually 
nonvalid categories which, at other 
points,"? he seems not to make. But, 
granted the distinction, together with its 
consequences for the possibility of objec- 
tive truth, one requires a criterion by 
which to make the distinction not simply 
in theory but also in practice. And the 
only criterion Scheler supplies is indi- 
cated in the above quotation: The social 
origin of a category—and, therefore, of 
an idea—implies its factual invalidity. 
But this criterion, as we have pointed 
out," is disastrous both theoretically and 
practically, for it brings all knowledge 
whatsoever under suspicion. Logically, 
therefore, Scheler’s position leads to the 
same relativism and skepticism which it 
purportedly avoids. 

Mannheim attempts to escape both 
Scheler’s explicit absolutistic theory that 
objective truth is in principle knowable 
without the mediation of socially deter- 
mined categories and the relativistic the- 
ory that truth is purely relative to the 
group whose categories the thinker 
shares. And Mannheim believes that he 
transcends these two theories by means 
of ‘‘relationism,”’ which, as he defines it, 
“signifies merely that all of the elements 
in a given situation have reference to one 
another and derive their significance 
from this reciprocal interrelationship in a 
given frame of reference.”’? Now, we can- 


9 Ibid., p. 206 (emphases as in the original). 

10 E.g., ibid., p. 204, the sentence quoted in our 
article, “On the Theory of the Categories,” Phi- 
losophy and Phenomenological Research, VII, No. 2 
(December, 1946), 331, n. 22. 


Tbid., p. 331. 

% Karl Mannheim, Jdeology and Utopia, trans. 
Louis Wirth and Edward Shils (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1936), p. 76. 


not see that relationism, as thus defined, 
has anything whatsoever to do with the 
problem of escaping absolutism and rela- 
tivism. In order to achieve his escape, in 
any event, Mannheim must show how it 
is possible to distinguish between the 
true and the false in the many competi- 
tive systems of thought. And no de- 
nouncing of the doctrine of “eternal 
truths” can remove this necessity. What 
Mannheim offers, however, is not a cri- 
terion of distinction but a social stratum 
to do the distinguishing: the stratum of 
the “relatively unattached intellectual” 
with that incurable proclivity toward the 
whole. But the intellectual himself exists 
in society and as a part of some more 
fundamental group than his own intel- 
lectual stratum; and the supervenient 
categories of his mind, like those of other 
minds, develop in the divergent proc- 
esses of broad social interactions. More 
acutely pertinent is the fact that the 
conflicting theories which give rise to the 
sociology of knowledge are precisely the 
theories of “free-floating” intellectuals— 
in so far, to be sure, as intellectuals ever 
are free-floating. To use the contrast 
made by Barnes and Becker," the masses 
originate “lore”; they do not originate 
“science.” And the mere notion of intel- 
lectuals as the bearers of theoretical 
truth offers no escape from relativism, 
for they are also the primary bearers of 
theoretical error. In respect to this no- 
tion, then, Mannheim’s “relationism”’ is, 
despite all his asseverations, only an- 
other statement of relativism. Without 
an adequate theory of mind, one can 
escape from relativism by no other route 
than the road to absolutism—and, as a 
matter of fact, Mannheim does have im- 
plicit recourse to absolutism. Since the 
divergence of thought is, in the first 


"3 Harry Elmer Barnes and Howard Becker, 
Social Thought from Lore to Science (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1938). 
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place, a divergence of categorical struc- 
tures, the intellectuals are to attain their 
“optimum of truth” by synthesizing the 
structures of thought rather than by 
adding various contents of thought." 
But even such a synthesis, to have any 
relevance to truth, presupposes some 
way of distinguishing truth from error; 
and, inasmuch as Mannheim never 
shows how, concretely, the intellectuals 
can perform their synthetic function 
with relevance to truth, we can only con- 
clude that tacitly—if in spite of himself 
—he attributes to his relatively unat- 
tached intellectuals that same capacity 
of insight into essences which Scheler 
attributed in principle to every man. 
Without this supposition, Mannheim’s 
description of the function of the intel- 
lectual is not intelligible; granted the 
supposition, however, Mannheim _be- 
comes unintentionally quite as much an 
absolutist as Scheler intended to be. 
Thus, from the standpoint of its possi- 
bility as explicitly presented, Mann- 
heim’s relationism dissolves into rela- 
tivism; while, from the standpoint of its 
hypothesized actuality, it dissolves into 
absolutism. 

Far more extreme a skepticism than 
mere relativism is the postulationism to 
which Griinwald would limit the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge. Indeed, while our 
other theorists viewed the problem of 
truth as constituted for knowledge in 
general because of the fact of social de- 
termination, Griinwald views it as a 
problem only in regard to the concrete 
propositions enunciated within some 
Aussenbetrachtung or transcendent in- 
terpretation. This peculiarity results 
from Griinwald’s conviction that the 
only causation of thought is internal to 
the realm of thought itself; that, there- 
fore, the only valid interpretation of 
thought is an Imnenbetrachtung or im- 
"4 Ideology and Utopia, p. 134. 
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manent interpretation; and, in conse- 
quence, that any supposedly objective 
problems which arise out of a tran- 
scendent interpretation are no more than 
pseudo-problems. Nevertheless, as the 
critical systematizer of the sociology of 
knowledge, Griinwald must find at least 
some place for the claim of the sociology 
of knowledge to the truth of its own 
propositions. Hence, although denying 
that the propositions of the sociology of 
knowledge can possess any objective 
truth in the sense that they represent the 
actual state of affairs, Griinwald does 
concede to them a subjective truth. 
What is required and all that is required 
for the “truth” of the propositions of the 
sociology of knowledge is the postulation 
of its basic premise—the premise, name- 
ly, that society does determine thought. 
But the propositions of any other tran- 
scendent interpretation also become true 
on the postulation of the fundamental 
premise involved. And each set of these 
mutually incompatible propositions is 
equally as true as any other set; each set, 
in fact, is exclusively true. It seems ob- 
vious that the position thus developed is 
logically untenable; and Griinwald ad- 
vances the doctrine that, ‘‘since I can 
accept only one fundamental thesis at 
any time, the transcendent interpreta- 
tions never stand in actual contradiction 
with each other.’*’ But this doctrine 
merely brings out the extremity of the 
subjectivism which Griinwald offers the 
sociology of knowledge. Except from the 
standpoint of a temporal as well as 
spatial monadism, it is logically impos- 
sible for each of the various possible in- 
terpretations to be exclusively true, for 
they all refer to the same object in the 
same respect without a relevant differ- 
ence in time. What sort of truth is it 


1s Ernst Griinwald, Das Problem der Soziologie 
des Wissens (Vienna and Leipzig: Wilhelm Brau- 
miiller, 1934), pp. 77f. 
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which depends on the arbitrary and 
momentary will of an individual or 
which admits of a flat contradiction? 
The ordinary skeptic admits that truth 
has a meaning but denies that it can be 
attained; Griinwald, on the contrary, ad- 
mits that it can be attained but denies 
that it has any meaning. 


II 


These theories which we have now 
sketched and criticized raise not one but 
several considerations regarding the con- 
cept of truth. At least three questions 
must be distinguished: First, there is the 
question of the sense in which, if at all, 
the concept of truth can apply to propo- 
sitions assertive of concrete relationships 
between society and thought. With this 
question we shall not deal further, for our 
position has been sufficiently implied in 
all our criticisms of Griinwald and would 
follow, in any event, from our later dis- 
cussion. There is the matter, second, of 
the relationship between the genesis of 
an idea and its truth; this question we 
shall presently take up with the idea of 
dismissing it. And then, third, there is 
the problem of the manner in which, the 
extent to which, and, perhaps, the social 
position from which, valid knowing can 
occur. The essence of the third problem, 
which we find the central and the only 
real problem, we prefer to re-formulate 
in its sharpest form as, namely, the prob- 
lem of the possibility of a common and 
objective truth. To this we shall devote 
our attention as soon as we can dismiss the 
pseudo-problem of origin and validity. 

The pseudo-problem we say, for we be- 
lieve it is simply a confusion. It has in- 
spired perhaps a greater volume of con- 
troversy than has any other point in the 
sociology of knowledge. Nor does it ap- 
pear only in the sociology of knowledge; 
the most eminent American philosopher 


is also, for instance, probably the most 
systematically and the most pertina- 
ciously confused of all thinkers on the 
supposed relationship of origin and valid- 
ity."° So, while the error has been more 
than once rejected,'’ its extent and the 
eminence of its support seem to demand 
at least a brief refutation here. 

There are, in fact, several erroneous 
possibilities with respect to the relation- 
ship between origin and validity. First, 
one might claim that origin has “nothing 
whatsoever to do” with validity. But if, 
at any time, anyone has perpetrated a 
falsity in response to a need for ration- 
alization, origin clearly may have some- 
thing to do with validity. Second, with 
Scheler, one might claim that, on the dis- 
covery of the social origin of any idea, 
the idea becomes immediately and by 
that very fact invalidated. But this most 
absurd of theories presupposes not only 
(as does the first theory) a realm of pure 
thought, absolutely autonomous and 
completely self-subsistent, but also a 
realm of nonpure and altogether illusory 
thought begotten by social causes. And 
it seems not too unfounded to insist that 
neither empirical nor rational considera- 


'©To give but one illustration, he appears to 
imagine that, by asserting Plato to be a political 
conservative, he has invalidated the concept of an 
ultimate universal structure. “It seems to me,” 
says Dewey, “that this genetic method of approach 
is a more effective way of undermining this type of 
philosophic theorizing than any attempt at logical 
refutation could be” (Reconstruction in Philosophy 
[New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1920], p. 24). 


17 Adequate citation on this point would com- 
prehend virtually the entire critical literature on the 
sociology of knowledge. We should like to note 
especially, however, an excellent article by Virgil 
G. Hinshaw, Jr., “The Epistemological Relevance 
of Mannheim’s Sociology of Knowledge,” Journal 
of Philosophy, XL, No. 3 (1943), 57-72. Further 
references to American discussions are given in this 
article, as well as in C. Wright Mills’s “Methodo- 
logical Consequences of the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVI, No. 3 


(1940), 316-30. 
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tions give much support to this double 
hypothesis. Third, of course, one would 
be more likely to claim, as Dewey im- 
plies, that only a “bad” origin invali- 
dates a concept, only a “‘reactionary”’ or 
a “radical” origin accordingly as one’s 
dominant antipathy may indicate. And, 
fourth, by some curious coincidence, one 
tends conjointly (if tacitly) to claim that 
one’s own ideas possess a ‘‘good”’ origin 
and that thereby, in some obscure sense, 
they receive a validation which makes 
logic and evidence perhaps a trifle super- 
fluous."® Nevertheless, for one who stands 
by logic, both the third theory and the 
fourth present a combination of the 
argumentum ad hominem and the argu- 
mentum ad populum; and these forms of 
argument are not recognized, in logic, as 
valid forms. 

The root error of all four theories con- 
sists, apparently, in a certain elementary 
confusion between a possible and acci- 
dental relation and a necessary and es- 
sential relation. To the person who de- 
nies a relationship between origin and 
validity, it is obvious that there cannot 
be a necessary relationship, and he there- 
fore denies any relationship at all. To the 
person who asserts a relationship, it is 
obvious that there must be some rela- 
tionship, and he therefore asserts a neces- 
sary relationship. But the one conclusion 
has no more cogency than the other. 


§ Luk4cs, appearances possibly to the contrary, 
does not adhere either to the third or to the fourth 
position. That is, he does not claim that the prole- 
tarian or the bourgeois origin of an idea can warrant 
any inference about its validity or invalidity. He 
claims only that the social position of the bourgeoisie 
makes it impossible for that class to cognize society 
as a total structure and movement but that the 
social position of the proletariat does make it pos- 
sible for this class to achieve the theoretical under- 
standing in question. Thus the problem with which 
Luk4cs deals is the problem of that social position 
(if there is such) which affords the superior “chance” 
— see the quotation from Schelting, n. 7 
above. 
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Certainly the origin of an idea may have 
some sort of relevance to its validity or 
invalidity, but the origin cannot make 
the idea valid or invalid. Moreover, the 
social origin will sometimes have no 
relevance; or, again, there often will be 
no social origin except, perhaps, in a re- 
spect so remote and partial that the as- 
sumption of a relevance to validity or 
invalidity would be quite unreasonable. 
Our various strictures make it incumbent 
upon us, then, to attempt a statement of 
precisely what we do find the relation- 
ship between origin and validity to be. 
It seems clear that, when the knowl- 
edge of a given state of affairs would mili- 
tate against the group interests of some 
certain group (whether the knowledge of 
other groups or its own knowledge or 
both) or would, so to speak, disharmo- 
nize with the mode of life or the ante- 
cedent culture of the group, the ideologi- 
cal representatives of the group will tend, 
in so far as possible, to ignore, obscure, 
disguise, or distort that particular state 
of affairs. In the measure in which they 
should not thus avoid or nullify the rec- 
ognition, they would not be genuine 
ideological representatives. On the other 
hand, when the knowledge of a given 
state of affairs would serve the group 
interests of some certain group or would 
harmonize with the mode of life or the 
antecedent culture of the group, the 
ideologists of that group will tend to 
recognize and to strive after the thor- 
ough comprehension of the particular 
state of affairs if—or to the extent that— 
the cognition in question has become 
both historically possible and socially 
feasible. In the measure in which their 
understanding might fail of the thus ob- 
jectively attainable, their ideological rep- 
resentation would prove itself inade- 
quate. 
However, it is necessary to make a 
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careful distinction here between the dan- 
ger of knowledge and the knowledge of 
danger and between the knowledge of 
benefit and the benefit of knowledge. 
The first two are by no means identical] 
with each other, nor are the second two. 
On the contrary, the knowledge of dan- 
ger proves often a beneficial knowledge, 
while the knowledge of a possible benefit 
often proves a dangerous knowledge. 
For, if one knows the dangerousness of a 
situation, one can often avert, mitigate, 
or at least postpone the danger; and, if 
one knows the possibility of benefit that 
inheres in a situation, one often proceeds 
as though the benefit were of itself in- 
evitable and thus destroys, in the end, 
the very possibility of advantage. (Or, in 
any event, believing the advantage in- 
evitable, one might remain indifferent to 
a further exploration and thus cognition 
of the circumstances.) Hence, from our 
formulations in the preceding paragraph, 
‘it by no means follows that the ideolo- 
gists of the first group will always seek to 
avert or to nullify the recognition of a 
dangerous situation (but only a danger- 
ous recognition), nor does it follow that 
the ideologists of the second group will 
always strive after a thorough compre- 
hension of a potentially beneficial situ- 
tion (but only a situation the comprehen- 
sion of which is believed to be beneficial). 
To all these considerations Lukacs 
might possibly reply that the danger in- 
herent for the bourgeoisie in the dialectic 
of bourgeois society is, precisely, un- 
avertible—and to a clear vision, indeed, 
self-evidently so; while the actuality of 
proletarian benefit requires its resolute 
actualization by the proletarian class—a 
necessity which, given the present stage 
in history, only the presence of bourgeois 
moments in the factual psychological 
consciousness of the proletarians could 
hinder the proletariat from cognizing. 
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But these contentions are, after all, in 
Schelting’s phrase, “grounded in a spe- 
cific metaphysics of history’”;'® and 
against ultimate postulates no argu- 
mentation can directly avail. We must 
simply stand by our conviction, there- 
fore, that the recognition of the possi- 
bility of a conditioning relationship be- 
tween origin and validity is sometimes 
accompanied by a failure to distinguish 
between the danger or benefit of knowl- 
edge and the danger or benefit of situa- 
tions and that the failure to make these 
distinctions will lead to empirically 
groundless—or, at the best, empirically 
ungrounded—assertions. 

In conclusion, we might say that the 
relevance of origin to validity is this and 
only this: By investigating the origin of 
an idea, the student may be able to es- 
tablish how it was, in some particular 
instance, that a specific ideologist, given 
his personal abilities and limitations, was 
socially enabled to develop an idea that 
was valid or was socially restricted to the 
development of an idea that was not 
valid. Or, conversely, departing from 
some social situation, the student may 
predict whether valid theories or invalid 
theories should be developed by the 
ideologists of the situation; and he may 
then proceed to test his prediction by the 
theories that actually were, or actually 
will be, developed. But in neither case 
does the genesis of an idea in any sense 
establish validity or invalidity; it can do 
no more than to explain the social possi- 
bility or to allow a prediction based on 
social probability. Always, therefore, the 
validity of an idea—as well as its origin 
—is a matter for concrete and specific 
investigation ; and the mere social deriva- 
tion of an idea proves nothing whatso- 
ever, one way or another, about its fac- 
tual validity. 


19 See n. 7 above. 
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III 


The genuine problem of truth involved 
in the concept of the social determination 
of thought is, as we have indicated, the 
problem of the possibility of a common 
and objective truth; and to this problem, 
specifically with reference to the cogni- 
tion of social existence, we now turn. 
When we speak of a common “‘truth,” we 
mean precisely a common ¢ruth. We 
mean, that is, a socially agreed-upon 
proposition—or a body of such proposi- 
tions—which, to the historically possible 
(as distinguished from the socially fea- 
sible) extent, does in fact reconstitute its 
object in mind in the measure and sense 
in which it claims to do so. But we em- 
phasize the community equally with the 
truth; and, before we go further, we must 
consider the significance of the notion of 
a community of truth. 

There are two quite distinct motives 
for desiring a consensus: the pragmatic 
and the theoretical. In those sciences 
possessed of an evaluational subject mat- 
ter, the evaluations may penetrate—or 
may be allowed to penetrate or may even 
be required to penetrate—into the the- 
oretical structure itself, for the evalua- 
tions have a very powerful nonscientific 
function. In such sciences, then, a con- 
sensus tends rather to be achieved (where 
it is achieved) for pragmatic than for 
theoretical reasons; and its achievement 
generally results from such means as a 
social selection of the theorists, subtle or 
sometimes unsubtle forms of bribery, or 
even the outright use—or, at least, 
threat—of force.?? But the need of ob- 
taining a consensus by such means does 

20 Another factor, of course, is the general cul- 
tural orientation, however that may come about. 
For some suggestive observations on the traits of 
American sociology as a culture, see Kurt H. Wolff, 
“Notes toward a Sociocultural Interpretation of 


American Sociology,” American Sociological Review, 
XI, No. 5 (October, 1946), 545-53. 
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cast doubt on the scientific validity of 
the agreed-upon propositions, not, be it 
noted, because the agreement has a so- 
cially ‘“‘bad” origin (although, we ven- 
ture to say, it does), but because its 
origin is bad logically. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the abuse of the pragmatic mo- 
tive, it cannot be denied a certain legiti- 
mate importance. That is, a coherence of 
theoretical opinion does contribute to- 
ward the maintenance of social solidarity 
and, therefore, toward the enhancement 
of those values (perhaps the majority of 
values) which depend in some measure 
on the integrity of social living. The 
pragmatic motive, in consequence, is, 
and properly should be, a prominent mo- 
tive of the scientist. It becomes danger- 
ous, however, when it is exalted over— 
or, indeed, we should say, when it is 
merely separated from—the theoretical 
motive. The pragmatic motive derives 
the legitimate importance it does have 
precisely from its interaction with the 
theoretical; for an agreement of scien- 
tific opinion enhances the social values 
ultimately (though not always, perhaps, 
immediately) only because the opinion 
is, in the historically possible measure, 
true. 

We must glance, then, at the theoreti- 
cal importance of a scientific consensus. 
Even if our considerations should seem 
trite in reference to the sciences whose 
subject matter is relatively free from 
evaluations, they can hardly be trite in 
reference to sciences in which many com- 
petitive theoretical structures lay claim 
to the superior or sometimes the sole 
validity. Now, consensus cannot, to be 
sure, establish the objective validity of a 
theory;” but without an agreement of 
scientific opinion one cannot attain any 


2 See the excellent statement by J. E. Boodin in 
The Social Mind (New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), 
pp. 360 f. 
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surety at all about propositions with 
a claim to scientific status. Such an 
agreement creates at least a high de- 
gree of probability in relation to the 
evidence; for scientific opinion results, 
by definition, from an assessment of the 
evidence critically and objectively. And, 
certainly, it is in those propositions so 
factually coercive as to compel a general 
consent that we find as near an approach 
to the truth as, in the existing state of 
technology, of theory in general, of social 
structure, etc., is at all possible. In any 
event, where a consensus does not exist, 
where, among experts, radical disagree- 
ment does exist, one knows that some 
parties must lie in grievous error and 
that all parties may. But, important as 
a theoretical community is, in regard to 
the presumed achievements of a past, it 
is perhaps even more important in rela- 
tion to a future; for the possibilities of 
any future remain, if conditioned, yet 
not altogether predetermined. And, in 
relation to any future, the theoretical 
importance of a theoretical community 
rests on that co-operative pursuit of 
knowledge which will reinforce each in- 
dividual effort and will lend to each par- 
tial contribution, as it passes into the 
past, a universal significance. For, each 
effort will find its mark and each con- 
tribution its place within a theoretical 
structure which, while flexible and open 
enough to admit of modification and of 
constructive disagreement about mat- 
ters that cannot as yet be settled, will 
nevertheless prove stable and certain 
enough to provide a grounded continuity 
of interpretation. And here the prag- 
matic motive for a consensus finds the 
legitimation of those of its values which, 
as moral, deserve legitimation—in the 
fact, namely, that this community of 
truth enjoined by the theoretical motive 
possesses itself a social relevance. 
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IV 

As, in discussing the possibility of the 
sociology of knowledge, one should dis- 
tinguish between its concrete possibility 
and its theoretical possibility, so we must 
distinguish here between the concrete 
and the theoretical possibility of a com- 
mon objective truth. The concrete possi- 
bility of the sociology of knowledge has 
not constituted a problem for us, since 
we have been willing to accept the con- 
crete interpretative work actually done 
by (chiefly) sociologists as evidence of its 
own concrete possibility; but, with the 
concrete possibility of a common objec- 
tive truth, the case is somewhat differ- 
ent. The facts which prompt, and the 
further facts which appear in, the so- 
ciological interpretation of thought call 
even the concrete possibility of a com- 
mon objective truth into question. We 
must, therefore, consider whether a com- 
mon objective truth is concretely pos- 
sible before we consider how, if it is con- 
cretely possible, its theoretical possibility 
can also be established. 

What, then, to begin with, are the so- 
cial difficulties, at once theoretical and 
practical, which stand in the way of real- 
izing a common agreement? It is a fact, 
first, that there do exist competitive sys- 
tems of social theory, as also of world 
theory in intrinsic relationship with so- 
cial theory. It is a fact, second, that, 
while some of these systems doubtless 

= That is, we suppose that at least some of the 
imputations are valid; and, if they are, then the 
sociological interpretation of thought is—at least 
to some extent—concretely possible. The really 
critical assessment of the concrete interpretative 
work and the development of a methodology for 
such work, both of which tasks concern the precise 
extent to which sociological interpretation is, and 
is to be, an actual concrete possibility, lie quite 
beyond the scope of the present series of studies. 
For the beginnings of a methodological develop- 
ment, see Kurt H. Wolff, “The Sociology of Know!l- 
edge: Emphasis on an Empirical Attitude,” Phi- 
losophy of Science, X, No. 2 (April, 1943), 104-23. 
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possess superior explanatory value to 
others, each of the systems, nonetheless, 
lays claim to sufficient adequacy as, 
within the circle of its adherents, to 
justify its exclusive preference over the 
competing systems.” It is a fact, third, 
that neither logic nor fact itself can so 
cogently or so coercively refute any of 
these systems as to compel its desertion 
by its adherents while their social-world 
predispositions still favor that system. 
On the one hand, a logical refutation will 
appear to draw its strength only from a 
misinterpretation, perhaps deliberate, of 
the system it purports to refute; and, on 
the other hand, a factual refutation will 
appear to depend on a misinterpretation 
of the facts in question either from mal- 
ice or because of the presumably er- 
roneous categories of the system from 
whose standpoint the refutation was pro- 
duced. It is consequently a fact, fourth, 
that men will accept and hold to—and 
they do accept and hold to—that system 
which best, among those effectively 
available, accords with their social- 
world predispositions; and, if they re- 
nounce one system and adhere instead to 
another, the transfer of allegiance sig- 
nifies either a prior or a concomitant 
change in their predispositions. And a 
man does not adhere, sincerely and 
wholeheartedly, to some particular sys- 
tem when there exists for him an open 
alternative which better accords with the 
totality of his predispositional structure. 
Because of the predispositional ground 
of allegiance, it is also a fact, fifth, that 
one asserts (and at the present social- 
historical stage, perhaps, can only as- 
sert) the truth of any social-world sys- 
tem as a whole on the basis of the prefer- 


23 Note Stephen C. Pepper’s defense of the ap- 
proximately equal adequacy of several types of 
world theories in World Hypotheses (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1942), 
passim. 
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ences that derive from one’s predisposi- 
tional structure—that is, one asserts the 
total truth of a social-world system, in the 
end, dogmatically. Sixth, however, it fol- 
lows that, if one draws the clear implica- 
tion of this fact, one must admit a certain 
amount of skepticism about the validity 
of all the various competitive systems, 
including the system which one, one’s 
self, adheres to. One must admit that 
even one’s own system may possibly not 
be true; one must believe it with a candid 
tentativeness. But this skepticism need 
not interfere with action; for one must 
act, and one can and one should act with 
reference to what one assesses as the 
greatest probability—and, if one does 
not act with reference to a conscious the- 
ory, one will act with reference to an 
unconscious theory which, protected 
from criticism in the depths of the im- 
plicit, will doubtless prove both less co- 
herent and less adequate than a con- 
scious theory toward which one main- 
tains a decent skepticism. Seventh, more- 
over, and finally, we venture to assert 
that, however strong the natural desire 
for certainty, the need for the sort and 
measure of skepticism or relativism 
which we have indicated is, in light of 
the situational demand, irrefragable. 
Now, on the one hand, one might re- 
ject all the foregoing considerations as, 
precisely, skeptical and relativistic. But 
the rejection of facts does not nullify 
their existence. And one’s refusal to rec- 
ognize the facts we have adduced does 
not make the total assertion of one’s own 
social-world system any the less dog- 
matic, nor does it eliminate the com- 
petition of other systems whose pro- 
ponents make the same total assertion. 
On the other hand, however, one 
might dismiss our considerations as con- 
taining nothing of novelty; one might 
declare that the enlightened and modern 
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mind accepts these considerations as a 
matter of course. But, in such case, one 
has no right to condemn the sociologists 
of knowledge or the representatives of 
some similar tendency of thought as pe- 
culiarly skeptical or peculiarly relativis- 
tic because they attempt to draw out the 
implications of the facts we have pre- 
sented and to ascertain the conditions 
under which various types of social situa- 
tions may impose: limits on the possibil- 
ity of knowledge. The sociologists of 
knowledge and the historical materialists 
and so forth may well have taken ac- 
count of these facts in the wrong way, 
they may well have come to erroneous 
conclusions; but they have at least at- 
tempted, in some measure, to solve the 
philosophical problem that results from 
the existence of competitive social-world 
systems. And, so long as the solution has 
not been found or has not been acknowl- 
edged, it can hardly be pointless to ad- 
duce the considerations that generate the 
problem of the relevance of social ex- 
istence to the possibility, whether con- 
crete or theoretical, of a common objec- 
tive truth. 

But there are other considerations 
which modify or qualify or limit the 
skepticism and relativism we have in- 
sisted on and which, it may be, will in the 
end allow of a still further reduction. 
For, it is a fact that, in spite of the 
divergence of predispositions and in 
spite of the consequent divergence of 
systematic interpretations, there do exist 
various common features among various 
social or social-world systems of thought. 
And this agreement may extend even to 
the fundamental structural elements of 
these systems. 

Because of its exhaustive nature, we 
might best refer to Talcott Parsons’ 
proof that among Marshall, Pareto, 
Durkheim, and Weber—four thinkers 
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who developed their systems independ- 
ently of each other and who came to their 
work from different backgrounds and 
with different initial assumptions—there 
exists a quite definite convergence of 
broad theoretical structure. If one ac- 
cepts the evidence in Parsons’ analyses, 
one must concede the reality here of a 
consensus; but one might question 
whether the community is not simply a 
community of opinion rather than a 
community of truth. Does the presence 
of such agreement, that is, constitute 
any ground for the belief that, thereby, 
some approach has been made to the 
achievement of true cognition? Well, 
Parsons claims to have demonstrated 
that the empirical validity of the broad 
theoretical structure toward which his 
subjects converge does constitute “at 
least one important factor in the explana- 
tion of why it has developed.””4 For the 
convergence cannot adequately be ex- 
plained: 

.... (a) as the resultant of a process of accumu- 
lation of new knowledge of empirical fact 
arrived at independently of the statement of 
problems and the direction of interest inherent 
in the structure of the initial theoretical sys- 
tems; (0) as resulting from the processes of the 
purely “immanent” development of the initial 
theoretical systems without reference to the 
facts; (c) as only the result of elements external 
to science altogether such as the personal 
sentiments of the authors, their class position, 
nationality, etc. That leaves the mutual inter- 
dependence of the structure of the theoretical 
systems with observation and verification of 
fact in a position of great, though by no means 
exclusive, importance.?s 


As we understand Parsons, then, he 
holds that, if several theoretical systems 
exhibit in general a decided divergence 
from each other; if, at the same time, 

24 The Structure of Social Action (New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), p. 725 n. (italics as 
in the original). 


Ibid., p. 725. 
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they also exhibit a decided convergence 
in certain essential elements of theoreti- 
cal structure; and if, furthermore, this 
convergence cannot adequately be ex- 
plained as the sole result of other factors, 
one has no other alternative remaining 
than to specify the missing factor as the 
correct observaticn of a coercive com- 
mon reality and the veridical re-presen- 
tation of this common reality in theoreti- 
cal form. Indeed, unless one abandons 
the attempt at explanation and leaves 
the convergence as an ultimately in- 
explicable mystery, what other alterna- 
tive could there be? 

Now, certainly, this position of Par- 
sons’ can afford us no easy escape from 
skepticism and relativism. One does not 
produce basic convergences at will; the 
discovery is not easy; the proof is not 
easy; nor is it easy to prove that factors 
other than empirical validity cannot ade- 
quately explain the convergences. The 
propositions to which they refer will 
necessarily remain less probable than 
some fact of immediate observation; and 
always, presumably, there will be people 
who doubt their truth—as, for that mat- 
ter, there are still people who deny that 
the earth is round. It might be objected, 
furthermore, that any conceivable meas- 
ure of common consent will prove rela- 
tive at least to an extremely broad com- 
munity of social background. And in a 
sense, no doubt, this objection is true; 
but we deny that it constitutes an objec- 
tion, for the same contention would hold 
of all scientific knowledge whatsoever 
and not merely of social science. More- 
over, the supposed objection smacks of 
the theory that social origin disproves 
validity. On the contrary, the origin of a 
sociological theory in some particular 
world-society does not even limit the 
validity of the theory to that particular 
society except in so far as the subject of 


the theory is the particular society in its 
particularity or in so far as the theory is 
necessarily restricted to the data avail- 
able within the particular society itself 
and is therefore (like all theoretical 
knowledge in any event) approximative 
and supersessible. Apart from the mental 
labor, the only genuine difficulty in the 
discovery of convergences is, in our opin- 
ion, that same social subjectivity which 
necessitates a certain degree of skepti- 
cism and relativism. 

Nevertheless, the discovery of con- 
vergences establishes their discoverabil- 
ity. While Parsons’ investigation is only 
one investigation and only a partial in- 
vestigation, it concerns a fundamental 
aspect of social theory; and we do not 
doubt that it could be carried further. 
Of particular value would be a study of 
Marxism with reference to Parsons’ ac- 
tion-schema; for, if one could show that 
Marxism, as well, converges toward this 
theoretical structure, one would have re- 
moved the possible objection that the 
schema is relative to the upper classes of 
European civilization. And we believe 
that a sufficiently thorough investigation 
might demonstrate the convergence of 
Marxism toward this action-schema. At 
all events, Parsons’ indications of the 
concrete possibility of a common objec- 
tive social-theoretical truth should con- 
stitute, from a philosophical standpoint, 
one of the most significant contributions 
of recent sociology. 

Manifestly, it is easier to agree upon 
details than upon the broad structural 
aspects of theory, for details spring more 
directly out of perception. Indeed, a wide 
agreement upon matters of detail, even 
between radically opposed theories, is 


26 For the sake of the argument we assume here 
that Marxism is what it purports to be, namely, 
the theory proper in some sense to one of the lower 
classes, the proletariat. 
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indisputable. And yet, because of the 
controversial spirit in which the total 
theoretical structures are maintained, 
this patent agreement has in large meas- 
ure been overlooked. It is known, but it 
is ignored; and only through this ignor- 
ing of detailed agreement have the ex- 
treme skepticisms, relativisms, perspec- 
tivisms, been able to acquire any plausi- 
bility at all. If, however, we really take 
cognizance of the extent of detailed 
agreement, together with the conver- 
gences of theoretical structure, then a 
quite different possibility arises. In 
themselves, these theoretical conver- 
gences are of little moment unless they 
can be developed further, but they can be 
developed further; and the agreement on 
details affords at least part of the mate- 
rial with reference to which the the- 
oretical convergences can be expanded. 
The ultimate aim of social science must 
be the achievement of a common the- 
oretical structure such as physical sci- 
ence enjoys; otherwise, social science will 
remain mired in the subjectivity which 
at present limits its status as science. 
And we see nothing better with which to 
make a deliberate beginning than those 
discoverable convergences of theoretical 
structure which, after careful examina- 
tion, appear to have no sufficient ex- 
planation without the concession of their 
empirical validity. 

Furthermore, it seems inconceivable 
that those discoverable convergences 
should stand as isolated propositions. 
Surely they must sustain interrelation- 
ships with other propositions which, in 
their potential totality, offer at least the 
potentiality of a general theoretical 
structure. It will prove no easier to de- 
velop this structure than to develop sci- 
ence in any other realm; but its concrete 
possibility is, we believe, real. So long as 
subjectifying diversities in society exist, 


one could hardly expect the same degree 
of unification in social theory as one finds 
in physical theory. Agreeing, nonethe- 
less, we can agree further; and the ex- 
istence of unintentional agreement estab- 
lishes (except on the assumption that the 
will of man is nugatory) the concrete pos- 
sibility of a more extensive, because de- 
liberate, commonalty of theoretical 
structure. 

The sort of agreement we have been 
discussing is an agreement in spite of dif- 
ferences; and the argument has been 
that, in view of the differences, the agree- 
ment cannot be completely explained 
without the assumption of empirical 
guidance. The ideal which we postulate, 
however, is a condition in which agree- 
ment on social-theoretical structure will 
exist generally. Under such a condition, 
then, one might ask, what could be the 
significance of agreement? Would not the 
very community of theoretical structure 
sometimes prevent the disclosure of ideas 
which derive their significance from a 
veridical social reference? And would not 
this community encourage, therefore, the 
development and propagation of ideas 
which are essentially justificatory of so- 
cial purposes rather than reconstitutive 
of social existence? But such queries seem 
easy to answer. In so far as it should 
prove possible to achieve an agreement 
in principle on social-world theory, the 
achievement would in so far testify to the 
inefficacy of social-subjectivizing fac- 
tors. We here exclude, of course, the 
achievement of a community by dicta- 
tion or regimentation, for such a process 
(unless the custodians were indeed cus- 
todians of the truth) could have nothing 
to do with the achievement of a com- 
munity of truth. The genuine communi- 
ty, that is, can come about only through 
the real abolition of the social-subjec- 
tivizing factors or through their neu- 
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tralization in scientific thinking. And 
with the mention of neutralization we 
already pass over into the problem of the 
theoretical possibility of a community of 
true interpretation. 


V 


The problem of the possibility of a 
common objective truth will perhaps 
be clarified by a distinction which we 
have made some use of before—the 
distinction, namely, between social fea- 
sibility and historical possibility. The 
socially feasible is that which is rela- 
tive to the limited mental perspec- 
tive developed in, encouraged by, and 
psychologically congruent with, a par- 
ticular configuration of society, whether 
an isolated vicinity, a social stratum, 
a socioeconomic class, a nation, etc. 
And social feasibility is, in effect, the 
only condition (with regard, at least, to 
philosophy and social theory) which the 
extreme epistemological relativists will 
acknowledge. The historically possible, 
in contrast, is that which is relative to 
the highest development of world civili- 
zation, in the respect concerned, at the 
particular time. And, in our opinion, 
in opposition both to extreme rela- 
tivism and to extreme rationalism, it is 
historical possibility which represents 
the only ineluctable cognitive limit and 
the only sort of absolute cognitive limit 
that could have any pragmatic sig- 
nificance. Now, one must not make too 
much of the distinction; it does not, and 
is not intended to, cast any dazzling light 
on the problems of cognition. It does, 
however, seem useful in the present con- 
text; and we say, therefore, that the 
problem of the possibility of a common 
objective truth is, in realistic terms, the 
problem of transcending the socially 
feasible with the historically possible. In 
the preceding section we urged that the 


historically possible is a concrete possi- 
bility; we must here, in conclusion, con- 
sider the theoretical grounds for its con- 
crete possibility. 

These theoretical grounds develop 
from the notions we have advanced else- 
where?’ on the subject of predispositions 
as the categorial forms. Predispositions 
we divide into two’ classes: the primal 
biotic predispositions which, so far as 
anyone knows, are in essence the same in 
all men; and the supervenient sociotic 
predispositions which, though in part 
undeniably interfused with the primal 
forms, may vary from group to group or 
even from person to person. We regard 
the supervenient, no less than the primal, 
predispositions as categories, because 
both kinds function in the same neces- 
sary way. The extreme sociological rela- 
tivists in epistemology have confounded, 
on the one hand, the primal with the 
supervenient and, on the other hand, the 
supervenient with the primal categories. 
The primal they have confused with the 
supervenient in supposing that all the 
constitutive forms, even the forms of 
time and space, undergo historical muta- 
tions and occur in social variations. The 
supervenient they have confused with 
the primal in supposing that all the con- 
stitutive forms impose themselves not 
only with the same necessity (for neces- 
sity is indeed the mark of the category) 
but with the same archaic ineludibility 
as the forms of space and time. But, with 
the categories interpreted as predisposi- 
tions of the organism, we can distinguish 
intelligibly the primal and the super- 
venient; and it is this interpretation and 
this insistent distinction, we believe, 
which allow us to vindicate the possi- 
bility of a common and objective truth, 


27 “On the Theory of the Categories,” pp. 316- 
35; see this entire article in connection with the 
following discussion. 
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of the reconstitution in theory of a com- 
mon world. 

The finite mind itself we view as the 
highest level of the activity of the so- 
cialized human organism. As the highest 
level, it comprehends (or “reduces to 
moments’’) all the levels of activity be- 
low it; and it is, in fact, the whole or- 
ganism as behaving in a particular 
fashion.** While abstractly, then, the 
mind is indeed an organization of pre- 
dispositions, these predispositions are 
not self-organizing; it is the organism 
which organizes. And if, as we assert, 
predispositions can be changed or ex- 
changed, that possibility rests on the 
existence of a minded organism to effect 
the alteration. The power of the individ- 
ual to initiate the modification of the pre- 
dispositions with which he approaches 
the world is grounded, in other words, on 
the distinction between organizer and 
organized. 

It now becomes clear why (in reference 
to concepts, themselves, as distinguished 
from the use of concepts) the possibility 
of error arises only with those concepts 
which are correlated with the super- 
venient categories. For the supervenient 
categories develop, in part, through the 
power of creativity; and, if this power 
were limited to the mere representation 
of objective structure, it would not be 
called a creative power. The power of 
re-creation is but one aspect of the power 
of creation. The price of elaborate truth 
is, therefore, the possibility of elaborate 
error. And one of the chief causes of such 
elaborate error is, as the sociological rela- 
tivists maintain, that the supervenient 
categories develop in part, too, under the 
influence of social determinants, the di- 
versity of society being accompanied by 
a diversity in the interpretations of the 


28 Cf. J. E. Boodin, Cosmic Evolution (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1925), pp. 173 ff. 


same objective world. Still, these cate- 
gories which yield error are also the only 
means to a more than primitive truth. 
Hence the problem of how a com- 
mon objective truth (in the realm, most 
specifically, of philosophy and social the- 
ory—that is, by and large, of ideology”) 
is possible in spite of, and yet through, 
the socially codetermined categories. 

At the same time, it is in virtue of the 
independent directive power of mind 
that a common truth is thus possible. 
This power may not be (and actually, in 
fact, is never) employed to its fullest 
conceivable extent, for we are not pure 
intellects. But who, seriously and ad- 
visedly, can deny that the individual, 
being organism and organizer, as well as 
minded and organized, both can and does 
criticize certain of his predispositions 
through the medium of others? That he 
both can and does immobilize the force 
of certain predispositions? That he can 
and, on occasion, does reject deliberately 
certain of his predispositions? That, even 
though some slight—and sometimes 
more than slightly effective—residue 
may long or always remain, he thereby 
initiates their neutralization? That thus, 
too, or sometimes later, he initiates also 
the development of other predispositions 
by means of which, he has some reason 
to expect or believe, the world can be 
more adequately and more truly recon- 
stituted in theory? No one, we suspect, 
can make such denials seriously and ad- 
visedly. 

To be sure, this power of the individ- 
ual exists in varying degrees, and the in- 
dividual makes use of it to varying ex- 
tents. No doubt the degree and the ex- 
tent in some measure depend on the 
strength of certain socially determined 
predispositions which possess a really 
critical status. And, because of highly 
complicated conditions (including both 
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the nature of the social group and its 
ends and activities, on the one side, and 
the organic constitution of the individual, 
on the other side), these critical predis- 
positions may at times prove so irresist- 
ible that the individual will make no at- 
tempt whatsoever to overcome their 
deleterious effect on the search for truth. 
Indeed, such a situation presumably ob- 
tains with every individual in respect to 
some predisposition or other. Or, again, 
in any group there exist predispositions 
which will not be questioned because the 
individual has no reason to question 
them: within his society, for him, no 
question arises. But it seems safe to as- 
sert that anyone whom we would recog- 
nize as really and legitimately on the 
judgmental level (excluding, therefore, 
frauds and lunatics in so far as they are 
frauds and lunatics) does critically 
scrutinize, discount, inhibit, reject, 
change, or exchange at least some of his 
predispositions on at least some occa- 
sions. In so saying, we do not appeal pri- 
marily to theory; we appeal primarily to 
the facts of experience, to our awareness 
that the mind does criticize and reform 
itself. 

Since all experience is categorized, it 
is, of course, impossible ever to pierce 
through our categorized experience to a 
reality beyond; it is indeed tautological 
that we cannot have experience of the 
nature of things outside our experience. 
But we can at least start with the propo- 
sition which no one ever really rejects, 
the proposition, namely, that we do 
know. Never (except for the philosophi- 
cal skeptic and then only as theoretical 
hypothesis) does the entirety of our 
knowledge come into question for the 
sane. When a doubt arises concerning the 
categorial structuring of cognition, it is 
always some particular categories that 
come into question, and there remains 
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always a great surrounding area of expe- 
rience—and therefore of categorized ex- 
perience—which does not come into 
question. 

Now, it must be noted that the cate- 
gories which we never question (except 
philosophically and then only hypo- 
thetically) are those categories which we 
cannot by our own will alter. We can 
question only the variable or superven- 
ient categories. But, because some of the 
supervenient categories which categorize 
the unquestioned area of experience may 
themselves be called into question at 
some other time, there remains a possi- 
bility of error in testing the categories 
which lie under suspicion at the given 
time. However, there always also exists a 
foundation not merely of unquestioned 
but indeed of unquestionable categories 
which, whatever the slightly differing 
social-historical forms in which they em- 
body themselves, retain, nonetheless, 
their primal core. The primal categories 
we must always accept as veridical, for 
there is nothing that we could put in 
their place, nor is there any substitute 
which we could even conceive. About the 
primal categories we can question only 
their power to yield us, in immediate 
experience, a knowledge that is sufficient- 
ly detailed or sufficiently extensive for 
certain specialized purposes. For some 
purposes, as a matter of fact, the primal 
categories do not yield us adequate 
knowledge; the primal categories as such 
yield us only that knowledge which is 
necessary for the ordinary purposes of 
our life as human—if not yet humanized 
—animals. But the inadequacy of the 
primal categories for certain extraor- 
dinary humanized purposes we can real- 
ize only because, and in so far as, we go 
on to obtain the knowledge relevant to 
these purposes by operating upon experi- 
ence which is categorized, ineludibly, by 
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the primal categories. The primal, uni- 
versal, biotic categories remain unques- 
tioned, then, as the means of yielding the 
sort of human-animal knowledge that 
they lay claim to delivering. It is the 
primal categories which constitute the 
ultimate means of reference; it is the 
primal categories which constitute the 
anchor of our knowledge to the common 
world. 

We do not claim that, in such an 
unintegrated and conflicting world so- 
ciety as we now live in, a universal agree- 
ment on problems of social existence can 
be achieved at the level of systematic in- 
terpretation. We do claim, however, that 
the real power of criticizing predisposi- 
tions does make possible a more than 
social-subjective group interpretation. 
And we see no reason to believe that 
predispositions cannot be critically ac- 
cepted, critically rejected, critically mod- 
ified, in an even more considerable meas- 
ure than at present. We do not say that 
any and all predispositions peculiar to a 
group mentality obstruct the search for 
truth but only that some do. And, partly 
through the greater awareness of other 
group predispositions, partly through the 
greater development—in whatever man- 
ner—of the power of self-criticism, the 
individual consciousness should become 
able to discriminate more accurately and 
more fully such vitiating predispositions 
and thus to discount or to eliminate 
them and to favor the development in 
their stead of other predispositions 
which do not appear to vitiate the search 
for knowledge. Some thinkers, at least, 
even in social matters, do make a deter- 
mined and highly serious effort to 
achieve the historically possible. And 
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here, as elsewhere, only the actual can in 
the end establish the possible. 

To summarize, then, one provides the 
proof of the theoretical possibility of a 
common objective truth, in the sense of 
the substitutability of the broadest his- 
torical limitations for the narrower social 
limitations, if one succeeds in explaining 
how the categories can and do change 
and how, moreover, they are susceptible 
of deliberately initiated change. The so- 
ciologists of knowledge were unable to 
show either. In the attempt to do what 
they left undone, we have identified the 
categories in man with the predisposi- 
tions of the minded organism; and we 
have shown that, in so far as these pre- 
dispositions are social or to the extent to 
which they are socialized, they provide 
also the means by which existential in- 
fluences are transmitted constitutively 
to the products of thinking. But social or 
socialized predispositions must be sus- 
ceptible of change or they would not be 
social and socialized. Since, moreover, 
the individual is himself an active agent 
in the social process, it follows that, as 
well as suffering the change of these pre- 
dispositions apart from his conscious in- 
strumentality, the individual can, him- 
self, begin the alteration of his own pre- 
dispositions by the exercise of his de- 
liberate will. In this argument, then, in 
opposition to the doctrine of an iron 
plurality of “truths,” each determined 
by a different social situation, we believe 
that we have outlined the vindication of 
the theoretical possibility of an objective 
truth which all men of reason may to- 
gether share. 
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I. DESCARTES’S METHOD IN ETHICS 


cartes in his attempt to rebuild phi- 

losophy and the sciences never un- 
dertook to apply his method of universal 
doubt to the field of ethics. There would 
have been enough “valid and well-con- 
sidered reasons” for him so to do. We 
need to remember only that the first part 
of his Discourse on Method expressed a 
profound distrust of ancient moral phi- 
losophy, which he compared to “very 
towering and magnificent palaces with 
no better foundation than sand and 
mud,” chiefly for the reason that it gives 
us no adequate criterion for what it calls 
“virtue.’”? Nevertheless, Descartes seems 
to exempt ethics from the rigors of his 
new method when, for the duration of his 
experiment in doubt, he adopts a type of 
interim ethics whose principal maxims 
are (1) conformity in all matters settled 
by the authorities of his day and, in all 
matters not settled by them, a middle- 
of-the-road course; (2) a strikingly prag- 
matist rejection of doubt when it comes 
to immediate action; (3) self-adjust- 
ment to external vicissitudes, thus mak- 
ing, as it were, a virtue out of necessity; 
and (4), as a private maxim, the choice of 
the scientific way of life as the answer to 
his own personal problem (Part III). 
Moreover, at least in his Discourse and 
in his Meditations, Descartes never re- 
turns from the final reconstruction of his 
metaphysical belief in the existence of 
God and in a dualistic world to a critical 
revision of this provisional ethics. Rather 


[ Is a rather surprising fact that Des- 


* Discourse on the Method of Rightly Conducting 
the Reason, and Seeking Truth in the Sciences, 
trans. by John Veatch (Chicago, 1927), p. 7. 
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does he seem to have settled down to it 
for good.? 

It should not be overlooked, however, 
that in some of his other writings, for in- 
stance, in his Letters, Descartes has a 
good deal to say about an ethics whose 
claims seem to be no longer provisional. 
Actually, the ethics which he develops in 
his treatise on The Passions of the Soul 
resembles that of the later Stoics, espe- 
cially of Seneca, to whose De vita beata he 
refers specifically. Even in the Discourse 
one can find quite a few value judgments 
which apparently have a much higher 
dignity than the recommendations of his 
provisional ethics. Noteworthy among 
these are the many assertions about the 
perfections which we have to ascribe to 
God and which include such moral per- 
fections as veracity. Part VI of the Dis- 
course adds such specific propositions as 
the one that ‘the preservation of health 
is without doubt [sic] of all the blessings 
of this life the first and fundamental 
one,” that “it is true that everyone is 
bound to promote to the extent of his 
ability the good of others,” that “to be 
useful to no one is really to be worthless,” 
that “our cares ought to extend beyond 
the present,” and that “it is good to omit 
doing what might perhaps bring some 
profit to the living when we have in view 


2 This is the impression which one receives, e.g., 
from his letter of August, 1645, to the Princess 
Elizabeth, where however, he restates “the three 
rules” of the Discourse, to which he makes specific 
reference, in a slightly different form. Most striking 
is the unannounced substitution of the first rule of 
conformity by the one, “always to use one’s mind 
as well as possible in order to recognize what is to 
be done or not to be done in all the occurrences of 
life”? (GEuvres, ed. Charles Adam and Paul Tannery, 
1897-1910 Correspondence, IV, 265). 
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the accomplishment of other ends that 
will be of much greater advantage to 
posterity.” Moreover, the various “Rules 
for the Direction of the Intellect’’ in the 
Discourse as well as in the treatise bear- 
ing that name and in other writings con- 
cerning the need for the great experiment 
of doubt seem to be more than interim 
instructions. 

All the same, there is no indication 
that, prior to accepting these principles, 
Descartes had ever tested them in the 
crucible of his universal doubt. All he 
implied was that they fulfilled the crite- 
rion of being clear and distinct insights. 
We may surmise that, just as in the case 
of mathematics and of other metaphysi- 
cal and scientific knowledge, Descartes 
considered that as enough of a guaranty, 
once God’s existence had been estab- 
lished to his satisfaction.’ 

What accounts for Descartes’s failure 
to subject ethics to the hammer of 
doubt? More than one plausible explana- 
tion could be offered. Plainly, Des- 
cartes’s interest in the problems of ethics 
was limited and largely aroused by the 
questions of his royal protectresses. Oc- 
casional remarks also intimate that he 
considered it prudent not to engage more 
than necessary in discussions on moral 
philosophy.‘ 

3 That clearness and distinctness in and by them- 
selves are not enough of a foundation for ethical 
knowledge has been pointed out by as staunch a be- 
liever in the value of self-evidence as Henry 
Sidgwick, who writes in his Methods of Ethics: “It 
does not, as Descartes supposed, afford a complete 
protection against error’’ ({[7th ed.; London, 1901], 
P- 339). 

4“ ...If after (my comparatively innocent 
physics) I discussed ethics, (the rulers) would not 
leave me any rest..... What would the rulers 
say if I undertook to examine what is the right 
value of all the things which one can wish or fear?” 
(letter to Chanut of November 1, 1646, Cuores, 
IV, 536). See also his letter to the same of Novem- 
ber 20, 1647 (ibid., V, 87), where he states two rea- 


sons for his neglect of ethics: “the one that there is 
no subject from which the malicious could derive 


Is it conceivable that, beyond this, 
Descartes was subconsciously afraid lest 
ethics, once torn down by doubt, could 
not be reconstructed in the same way 
that he had designed for our knowledge 
of the external world? Was he aware not 
only that his eventual rehabilitation of 
this knowledge presupposed certain ethi- 
cal propositions but that it also used cir- 
cular reasoning precisely at the point 
where these unexpressed ethical propo- 
sitions entered? Let us remember that in 
Descartes’s eyes clearness and distinct- 
ness of our ideas alone were not enough in 
order to restore our confidence in the 
knowledge of reality but that, in addi- 
tion, he had to invoke the veracity of a 
God who would not deceive us by the 
delusion of clearness and distinctness, yet 
whose existence had to be proved first. 
Now his chief proof for God’s existence 
was based on the notion of a perfect be- 
ing and on the assertion that such per- 
fection included moral perfections and, 
among them, truthfulness. This train of 
reasoning presupposes, therefore, insight 
into the nature of moral perfection and 
into the value of truthfulness. Thus, by 
way of the proof for God’s existence, the 
final validation of the criterion of clear- 
ness and distinctness presupposes the 
validity of certain moral insights. But 
what is the criterion for the truth of these 
moral insights? If we answer, “their 
clearness and distinctness,” then we are 
committing a petitio principii. In other 
words, not only does our ultimate rehabil- 
itation of knowledge presuppose ethical 
insights but it also involves circular rea- 
soning for both our general and our ethi- 
cal knowledge. 


pretexts for slandering more easily; the other that I 
believe that it is the exclusive concern of sovereigns, 
or of those who have been authorized by them, to 
interfere with the regulation of the conduct of 
another.” 
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But regardless of whether Descartes 
was aware of these dangers, such expla- 
nations and excuses represent no valid 
reasons for exempting ethics from the 
critical ordeal to which Descartes has 
subjected all our theoretical knowledge. 
On the contrary, the reasons for subject- 
ing the ethical beliefs of the man in the 
street as well as those of the moral phi- 
losopher to the acid test of universal 
doubt are even stronger than man’s be- 
liefs in most other fields of philosophy. 


II. HUSSERL’S APPROACH AND ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR ETHICS 


What has subsequently been done in 
order to discharge this remaining debt to 
Cartesianism? There has certainly been 
plenty of ethical skepticism since Des- 
cartes. In fact, for more radical views, 
which deny all meaning to our ethical 
judgments, have been widely advocated 
by some of the logical positivists. But no 
one seems to have considered the possi- 
bility that even in ethics Descartes’s 
method might be the kind of purge that 
purges itself. 

There is one contemporary philoso- 
phy, however, which has made a deter- 
mined effort to carry out Descartes’s 
program on an even more radical and 
universal scale than was carried out by 
its founder himself. This is not the place 
to give a full picture and appraisal of 
Edmund Husserl’s conception of phe- 
nomenology and of phenomenological 
philosophy.’ But even without such a 
full account, it can be pointed out here 
that a central part of Husserl’s devel- 
oped method was the so-called “‘phe- 
nomenological reduction.” This reduc- 
tion means the deliberate suspension 
(époché) of all belief in the existence of 


5Especially for the earlier phases of Husserl’s 
thought see Marvin Farber, The Foundation of 
Phenomenology (Cambridge, Mass., 1943). 


those objects to which our normal con- 
scious acts refer, be they perceptions, 
judgments, emotions, or valuations. Such 
a suspension still leaves us with the emas- 
culated phantoms, as it were, of these 
objects, which, as such, are no longer ex- 
posed to any doubt. It preserves, further- 
more, the acts of our consciousness, our 
perceiving, judging, feeling, and evalu- 
ating, even our suspending itself. For dif- 
ferent reasons they, too, cannot reason- 
ably be doubted, since it is they which 
supplied or “bracketed” the suspended 
beliefs. This indubitable field of our con- 
sciousness, of our conscious acts and of 
their reduced referents, Husserl calls the 
“transcendental field of consciousness.” 
It represents the domain of phenomenol- 
ogy. It is obvious that this is not a nar- 
row field. In area it is in fact practically 
as wide as our entire area of conscious- 
ness, including that of ethics. 

How far has Husserl’s phenomenologi- 
cal method been applied to ethics? Hus- 
serl’s published works, particularly the 
first volume of his Logical Investigations, 
contain some illuminating and influential 
remarks on normative science and eth- 
ics. But these were written long before 
Husserl had developed the idea of his 
transcendental phenomenology based on 
Descartes’s method. And I am not famil- 
iar with any unpublished attempts to 
apply his final version of the phenome- 
nological method to the field of ethics. 
Husserl was much too methodical and 
conscientious a student to approach a 
field as complex as ethics before he had 
laid the foundations of his philosophy 
securely in logic and epistemology. To 
be sure, some of the quicker and more 
brilliant adherents of the early move- 
ment, such as Adolf Reinach and Max 
Scheler, followed by the more systematic 
Nikolai Hartmann, at once developed 

6 See ibid., pp. 107 ff. 
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for the field of ethics some more concrete 
and metaphysical implications of Hus- 
serl’s earlier approach under the name of 
materiale Wertethik (nonformal ethics of 
value). But Husserl himself increasingly 
disowned their ideas as an expression of 
uncritical “‘ontologism,” unwarranted in 
the light of his own maturer and more 
exacting conception of phenomenology, 
according to which all our beliefs, even 
those in ethical values, had to be subject- 
ed first to the test of the phenomenologi- 
cal reduction. 

It is not the intention of the following 
pages to support such strictures against 
the “phenomenological ethics’ of Scheler 
and Hartmann. Nor do I want to sub- 
scribe to their position in its entirety or 
in parts. But I do think that, in order to 
underpin their position and their results, 

‘one will have to subject them to the fear- 
less application of Husserl’s more radical 
procedure. The following paper is an at- 
tempt to carry out some of Husserl’s im- 
plicit program in the field of ethics. It 
proposes to follow the consequences of 
Descartes’s universal doubt down to the 
very foundations of ethics. This, it is 
hoped, will lead to the discovery of a 
minimum of absolute ethical certainty. 
Such a minimum may not be sufficient 
to support the full load of an ethical sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, it will be no small 
gain if at least some common ground for 
more ambitious structures can be se- 
cured. 

What is the relation of such an under- 
taking to the Cartesian procedure? For 
one thing, my apprenticeship to Des- 
cartes ends, much as it did in Husserl’s 
case, after the first section of the second 
of his Meditations on First Philosophy. 
Descartes’s quick ascent to the proof for 
an Infinite Being and his subsequent de- 
scent from His veracity to a rehabilita- 
tion of our common beliefs in an external 
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world of matter, however stripped, his 
dualistic substance philosophy, and other 
features of his metaphysics seem to me 
far from convincing. His procedure in 
these later parts of his reconstruction 
would be just as precarious, if not more 
so, in ethics as it is in general philosophy, 

I also doubt that philosophy as a 
whole and ethics in particular can be 
built upon so narrow a base as the sub- 
sistence minimum that can be staked out 
by the use of the criterion of indubita- 
bility. In another place I have tried to 
point out the limitations of the Cartesian 
method in tackling the problem of reality 
and to suggest at the same time that 
dubiousness rather than dubitability 
should be the test of ‘“‘nonsubjectival” 
reality, i.e., of reality in phenomena ex- 
ternal to the subject of knowledge or 
knower.’ It is only in this manner that 
we can advance beyond the narrow min- 
imum of the reality of our subjective 
consciousness. But that is no reason why 
it should not be our first obligation to 
make sure of the doubt-proof nucleus 
around which our nondubious, though 
dubitable, knowledge may be organized. 
And that applies to ethics as well as to 
metaphysics. 


III. WHY ALL ETHICAL BELIEFS 
OUGHT TO BE DOUBTED 


In setting out on his skeptical adven- 
ture of universal doubt Descartes made 
it plain that this was for him not a mat- 
ter of sheer caprice. Foremost among 
the ‘‘valid and well-considered” reasons 
for such doubt, as he states them in his 
first Meditation, figure the illusions of 
sense-perceptions, followed by the ever 
present danger that even illusion-proof 
perceptions may belong to a world of 


7“The ‘Reality-Phenomenon’ and Reality” in 


Philosophic Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl, - 


ed. Marvin Farber (Cambridge, Mass., 1940). 
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dreams and ultimately by the possibility 
that all our supposed knowledge may 
some day turn out to be a kind of clever 
stage illusion designed by a scheming 
archdeceiver behind the scene of our 
mental theater. 

Now all these grounds for suspicion 
apply with modifications also to the field 
of our ethical beliefs. In fact, they apply 
to it even to a higher degree. To be sure, 
ethical illusions are not matters of sense- 
perception. Yet it may well happen that 
in consequence of a sense illusion which, 
for instance, may suggest to us the des- 
perate wails of an abandoned baby where 
there are actually only the strident love 
calls of an amorous tomcat, we are under 
the additional illusion of an ethical obli- 
gation to rescue the poor infant from 
screaming himself to death. But there are 
even more direct ethical illusions and er- 
rors with regard to situations about 
which we are under no theoretical illu- 
sions. They have been investigated to 
some extent by Dietrich von Hilde- 
brand.* Thus there are all too many il- 
lusions about our duties toward our 
family, our race, or our nation, which, to 
be sure, may explode in the light of a 
more critical attitude, as well as illusions 
about our rights toward parents or 
friends, sisters or brothers, not to men- 
tion the related illusions in the field of 
beauty and ugliness—illusions which 
will persist even when we are otherwise 
not deceived by our senses. We may also 
be able to recall dreams where perfectly 
harmless actions appeared to be horribly 
wicked or, more significant according to 
psychoanalytic conceptions, where 
wishes that are normally vigilantly cen- 
sured and suppressed passed the lowered 
threshold of psychic censorship as quite 


® Max Scheler, “Sittlichkeit und ethische Wert- 
erkenntnis,” Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und Phdénome- 
nologische Forschung, V (1922), 463 ff. 
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innocent. Finally, there would certainly 
be plenty of scope for an archdeceiver in 
the realm of ethical values. There is not 
a little evidence for the theory that 
taboo-making social authorities—be it 
the state, some élite, or some resentful, 
group—constantly try to impose their 
biased standards upon us. 

In addition to these general Cartesian 
grounds, there are more specific facts 
which not only excuse but almost call for 
a certain amount of ethical skepticism. 
Clearness and distinctness, Descartes’s 
final tests of truth after being buttressed 
by God’s vindicated truthfulness, are 
certainly missing from a good many ethi- 
cal beliefs. That ethics is not a field for 
mathematical precision had already been 
admitted by Aristotle. For instance, ex- 
actly where are we to draw the line be- 
tween legitimate self-defense and _ in- 
defensibly taking the law into our own 
hands? And exactly where is the border 
line between niggardliness and thrift? 
Then, there is the fact that prejudices and 
partialities enter into our moral convic- 
tions even more easily than into our the- 
oretical beliefs. And we may have real- 
ized more than once in our lives to our 
dismay that some of our most cherished 
moral opinions actually had nothing to 
show for credentials but some thought- 
less habit of mind (e.g., our naive adher- 
ence to the lex talionis or the approval of 
pride in circumstances that were not of 
our own making) or mental laziness (as in 
the easygoing faith in the justice of one’s 
own or one’s country’s side) or, worse, 
were the result of resentment, that great 
counterfeiter of values denounced by 
Nietzsche (as in the automatic suspicion 
and disparagement of the intentions and 
achievements of others, particularly of 
other nations). 

Thus, our uncritical beliefs are serious- 
ly endangered by wide breaches through 
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which the floods of uncontrolled skepti- 
cism may enter at any time. And they do 
enter whenever times and conditions be- 
come unsettled. We may then first try 
to make a withdrawal to a line of com- 
mon agreement. Unfortunately, the 
number of such agreements is none too 
high in our modern age of religious, na- 
tional, and class divisions; and, notwith- 
standing the undeniable recent trend to- 
ward leveling and standardization, it 
would be rather risky to assert that it 
will be on the increase rather than on the 
decline in the future; the experience of 
the last twenty years supplies terrifying 
evidence of what can happen to our com- 
mon standards in some parts of the 
world. Besides, the line of agreement is a 
fluctuating, not at all a static, one. Thus 
the retreat to a reflective moral philoso- 
phy may be our final hope. But even this 
hope of receiving the saving and reassur- 
ing word from the philosophers is liable 
to end with a last cruel disappointment; 
for where, among all the wrangling 
thinkers, is the voice of moral philosophy 
itself? 

Henry Sidgwick, one of the most thor- 
ough and conscientious moral philoso- 
phers of the last century, thought that 
there were at least some self-evident, in- 
tuitively certain principles such as his 
three maxims: 

1. Whatever action any of us judges to be right 
for himself, he implicitly judges to be right 
for all similar persons in similar circum- 
stances [Maxim of Justice]. 

2. One ought to aim at one’s own good [Maxim 
of Rational Self-love or Prudence]. 

3. Each one is morally bound to regard the 
good of any other individual as much as his 
own, except in so far as he judges it to be 
less, when impartially viewed, or less cer- 
tainly knowable or attainable by him 
[Maxim of Benevolence].9 


9 Sidgwick, op. cit., pp. 380 ff. 


But even Sidgwick has to face a final 
conflict among these seemingly self-evi- 
dent principles, notably between the 
maxim of prudence and the other two 
maxims, which he cannot resolve without 
invoking an extra-moral sanction.’® This 
again seems to indicate that the self-evi- 
dence of the three maxims is far from 
absolutely reliable. If we want complete- 
ly reliable knowledge in ethics, there is 
no use falling back from one line of de- 
fense to another. We will have to take 
the offensive by a deliberate attempt to 
put our own feet on solid ground and to 
break through the skeptic entanglements 
which will otherwise ensnare us. 

Thus far, there is, then, plenty of rea- 
son for suspecting that all our moral be- 
liefs are built on quicksand even where 
we still seem to be safe on the higher 
ground of present common agreement. 
It may well be advisable, therefore, to 
write off any such questionable assets 
completely and to live on whatever is 
left as indubitable after this more or less 
painful retrenchment. I am far from sug- 
gesting that this course is the only sen- 
sible one or that it is a feasible policy. 
But I do think that it is well worth con- 
sidering whether even such a supercau- 
tious, if not desperate, step would leave 
us with an amount of certainty strong 
enough to restore our wavering confi- 
dence in ethical insight as such. In the 
next stage of our discussions we shall 
therefore suspend all belief in the cor- 
rectness of our ethical convictions, value 
judgments, and assertions about rights 
and duties. We shall even be ready to 
abandon them as false, although at this 
stage it would be premature to do so. We 
shall then try to determine whether or 
not, even if, thus, worse comes to worst, 
some of our ethical insights would remain 

10 Tbid., pp. 501 ff. 
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intact and could supply the solid rock 
bottom for a reconstruction of our ethi- 
cal world. 


IV. ETHICAL DOUBT PROVES 
ETHICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


There is at least one certainty which 
we can derive from the direct transfer to 
ethics of Descartes’s method: In the field 
of theoretical philosophy the worst that 
could happen, namely, that I was being 
constantly deceived, implied at least the 
necessary existence of myself as the de- 
ceived person, the “dupe.” This indubi- 
table minimum included my ‘“‘cogita- 
tions” as well as my cogitated ideas qua 
ideas, i.e., minus their claim to validity 
for a correspondent outside world of 
facts. Now much in the same way in 
ethics the doubt of the truth of my moral 
beliefs still implies at least the indubi- 
table fact of my moral beliefs or cogita- 
tions, of a moralizing cogitator and of 
moral ideas, however illusory, as con- 
tents of these cogitations (cogitata). 
Such cogitations consist not only of phi- 
losophical reflections but of such experi- 
ences as doubts, assumptions, questions, 
qualms, satisfactions, and compunctions; 
and the cogitated ideas include such 
ideas as right and wrong, duty, responsi- 
bility, guilt, merit, and the like. 

These indubitable facts may mean 
very little in view of the full goal of eth- 
ics, which is to establish also the validity 
of our moral ideas. They yield us immedi- 
ately nothing but phenomena, to be 
treated primarily by a descriptive psy- 
chology or phenomenology of ethics. 
Such phenomena can at best serve as a 
point of departure for subsequent knowl- 
edge about the validity of our beliefs. A 
phenomenological ethics that would in- 
vestigate only the ethical phenomena as 
they occur in our consciousness without 
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making any claim as to their validity 
seems perfectly possible. Its field, as in- 
dicated by the items listed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, is nearly as wide as 
that of ethics itself, and there is an enor- 
mous amount of descriptive work still to 
be done in this line. Such work is, in fact, 
an indispensable basis for a well-founded, 
and in this sense rigorously scientific, 
ethics. 

In the present condition of philosophy 
one objection has to be met, however, 
which may be expected from the side of 
the current representatives of ethical 
nominalism, i.e., the logical positivists. It 
may be that they will concede as indubi- 
table the fact of ethical cogitations, of 
events in which certain terms or words, 
such as “good” and “bad,” occur. But 
these words need not have any objective 
referents. Their meaning in this case 
would not be “cognitive,” theoretical, or 
assertive but at best emotive or motiva- 
tive for the behavior of the listener (as 
in the case of a command). The use of a 
word is no evidence of the fact that it 
refers to a specific, particularly to a non- 
psychological, phenomenon. The posi- 
tivist even feels sure that such words 
have no theoretical meaning since they 
cannot be verified by experience, espe- 
cially not when the meaning of the term 
“experience” is restricted to sense-ex- 
perience. 

Now, it is indeed one of the pitfalls of 
an uncritical phenomenological analysis 
to use the fact that people apply certain 
words, such as “good” or “right,” and 
that they believe that these have verifi- 
able meanings of their own as conclusive 
evidence for the fact that they do have 
such meanings. The mere fact that 
people say that they doubt or think is no 
reliable proof for the further fact that 
they are really doubting or thinking 
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rather than just talking about doing it 
and believing that they do. There is such 
a thing as fooling one’s self about what 
one is doing and thinking. In the same 
manner people in their ethical reflections 
nay just be mouthing phrases without 
attaching any significant ideas or even 
emotions to them. 

That our ethical beliefs refer to genu- 
ine ethical phenomena can therefore not 
simply be taken for granted. It can be 
established beyond doubt only by com- 
prehensive exhibition, critical analysis, 
and full description of what the ethical 
term means. This is the weighty assign- 
ment of a descriptive phenomenological 
analysis. Such an analysis cannot be dis- 
posed of by a few passing remarks, espe- 
cially not at a time when considerable 
work in interpreting the phenomena has 
been done by various philosophical 
groups. Nor do I want to imply that this 
assignment is the exclusive hunting 
ground of any particular school with a 
fancy label. The only thing that has to 
be avoided from the very start is making 
dogmatic statements as to what type of 
phenomena could or could not possibly 
exist and be experienced and assuming 
that, if such phenomena should seem to 
occur, they would be really ‘nothing 
else but” something different from what 
they claim to be.” Instead we shall have 
to concentrate on the unbiased inspec- 
tion, analysis, and description of what is 
present in the concrete situation in which 
we apply such terms as “good” and 
“bad,” “fair” and “unfair,” “duty’’ and 
“claim.” It requires also painstaking 
comparative examinations of various re- 
lated phenomena. 

™ See, e.g., R. Carnap: “Actually a value state- 
ment is nothing else than a command in a mislead- 
ing grammatical form..... It does not assert 
anything and can neither be proved or disproved” 
and Logical Syntax [London, 1935], 
Pp. 24). 


Thus we will have to examine what is 
in our minds when we call indefinite con- 
finement without trial “‘inhuman,”’ the 
allotment of equal food rations to the 
well-to-do and to the poor “‘fair,” the 
punishing of children for the sins of their 
parents “unfair,” the feeding of the 
starving nations on the Continent by the 
ill-fed British people ‘“‘splendid.” Is all 
we mean by such adjectives the fact that 
we feel in varying degrees the emotions 
of satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
such actions?” Or is there an element in 
such situations which refuses to be re- 
duced to such a simplification? There are 
considerable reasons for believing so. 
There is, for instance, the comparable 
case in which we are immensely satisfied 
at having consummated a rather minor 
achievement for the first time, such as 
typing our first letter or driving a car, or 
in which we are disgusted at having 
missed a train or at not having received a 
certain letter. Is there really no differ- 
ence between these two groups of cases? 
There are certainly reasons to believe 
that in the first-mentioned group our 
judgment about fairness and unfairness 
is either totally or relatively independent 
of the intensity of our constantly varying 
and easily exhaustible emotional reac- 
tions. And there is the additional fact 
that all the emotions in these cases are 
“intentional,” i.e., refer to the qualities 
of fairness and unfairness as the distinct 
reasons for which we are satisfied or dis- 
satisfied. If this is so, then these qualities 
can hardly be identical with such emo- 
tions; for these emotions would rather 
presuppose the separate existence of 
these qualities. In any case it would be 
hard to deny to these adjectives any 
cognitive meaning and to grant them 


For a highly illuminating analysis of such 
cases see Richard B. Brandt, “Moral Valuation,” 
Ethics, LVI (1946), 106-21. 
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only emotional significance for the ex- 
pression of our feeling or practical signifi- 
cance for the attempt to influence the 
reactions of others. 

However, thissort of phenomenological 
analysis is certainly far from simple. And 
it would hardly yield common ground in 
ethics without much further argument 
and mutual clarification of terms. At the 
present stage of value theory we have to 
take account of such positions as the one 
of the later Bertrand Russell, who would 
identify ‘‘This is good” with “Would 
that everybody desired this”; of A. E. 
Duncan-Jones, for whom “good” is sim- 
ply an exclamation of excitement such 
as “hurrah”’; or of Carnap, for whom it is 
nothing but a command; or, more recent- 
ly, of Charles L. Stevenson who de- 
scribes it as the expression of the speak- 
er’s approval plus an attempt to evoke 
the hearer’s approval."? Although these 
interpretations do not reduce ethical 
terms to the level of completely mean- 
ingless noises such as abracadabra, they 
either deny them all cognitive, and par- 
ticularly all specifically ethical, meaning, 
or they stress their noncognitive meaning 
at the expense of the cognitive meaning. 

A more cautious formulation of our in- 
dubitable ethical minimum would there- 
fore be advisable, at least if we wish this 
indubitable ground to be at the same 
time commonly undoubted ground. And 
what we could assert in any case is this: 
Ethical doubt proves the indubitable 
fact of ethical cogitations concerned with 
ethical cogitata. 

But what are these cogitata? Here are 
the main possibilities: They may consist 
of nonverbal phenomena given to us di- 
rectly in the examination of ethical situ- 


13 Charles L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language, 
esp. chap. x. For a good account of the other theories 
mentioned above see also his references in chap. xii, 
pp. 265 ff. 
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ations in a manner comparable to per- 
ception. This becomes particularly no- 
ticeable when we find it difficult to de- 
cide on the proper ethical predicate for 
an ethical situation which, in its unique- 
ness, is clearly before our mental] eyes; 
thus we may have a very hard time to 
choose the right value predicate for the 
action of a hopelessly sick person who 
commits suicide in order to save the 
dwindling reserves of his family for the 
education of the children. 

Then there is the case in which such 
phenomena are at once wrapped up, as 
it were, in verbalized judgments. And, 
finally, we have to consider the situation 
in which such terms are used when no 
genuine phenomena are present. This 
situation may arise for a variety of rea- 
sons. It may be due to thoughtlessness or 
to the inevitable economy of thinking to 
which the business of life compels us. 
But even in such cases we remain con- 
vinced that the ethical terms which we 
use, such as “good” or “‘right”’ or “‘fair,”’ 
have definite meanings and refer to spe- 
cific phenomena and that we could, as it 
were, cash the checks which these terms 
represent by presenting them at the bank 
of actual experience. But it is, of course, 
not at all assured that the bank will be 
ready to cash all checks of our ethical 
language. In fact, it may well be that the 
bank is insolvent or that it can pay us 
only in different currency. 

Now this is precisely the situation 
which, according to the positivist, pre- 
vails in all our ethical experiences. For 
him ethical terms stand either for noth- 
ing at all or for something entirely dif- 
ferent from what they pretend to stand 
for, for instance, for exclamations or 
commands. But even in this case the 
fact would remain that we do use ethical 
terms in the opinion that they have some 
meanings beyond the signs or symbols 
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which we are endowing them with. And 
the fact that we mean something by the 
use of such terms, if nothing else, is in- 
dubitable. Thus, at least the opinion that 
they have a meaning attaches inevitably 
to our ethical discourse. The occurrence 
of ethical terms with supposed meanings 
is, therefore, the undeniable minimum 
that remains even in case the most nega- 
tivistic critics of our ethical thinking are 
right. We might sum this up by stating 
that the existence of either the ethical 
phenomena as phenomena or at least of 
the terms referring to them as supposedly 
meaningful is indubitable. Even if in the 
last analysis they should have no referent 
at all or no cognitive referent, it would 
still remain indubitable that phenome- 
nally they have some meaning, though 
it may not go beyond that of an excla- 
mation, a command, or a persuasive 
definition (Stevenson). 

Descriptive phenomenology may be 
able to establish beyond this that ethical 
terms possess genuine cognitive mean- 
ings referring to specific phenomena and 
that all reductions to noncognitive terms 


are really in conflict with the direct in- 


dubitable evidence of these phenomena 
and involve misrepresentations of what 
an unprejudiced inspection would reveal. 
However, this would be much too ambi- 
tious an undertaking for our present in- 
vestigation." 

Yet all this would not yet be enough 
to establish the validity of any ethical 
cogitation and the actual existence of any 
objective counterpart to the ethical phe- 
nomena. We may have a very clear idea 
of what we mean by a duty to work and 


4 It may as well be added here that behind this 
descriptive task there may still be room for an 
even larger assignment, envisaged by Husserl 
under the name of a transcendental or constitutive 
phenomenology, which would have to show how 
ethical meanings are established in our conscious- 


ness. 


may sincerely believe that there actually 
is such a duty, not only a pretense of it; 
but that alone does not yet prove that 
this duty really exists independently of 
our ideas. All that our consciousness of 
ethical phenomena can demonstrate is 
therefore the existence of our ethical 
consciousness, of our ethical cogitations 
about ethical cogitation, which may or 
may not be valid. For all we know at this 
stage our ethical beliefs may still be com- 
pletely subjective. And for the same rea- 
son they may remain strictly private and 
and incommunicable. 

Thus far, therefore, the Cartesian 
method has not yielded an adequate 
foundation for any normative science of 
ethics. At best it can supply us with the 
materials for a psychology of ethics. The 
indubitable minimum consisted of the 
facts of our ethical cogitations, in partic- 
ular of our ethical beliefs, and of the 
phenomena to which they refer qua 
phenomena. Quantitatively that is by no 
means a narrow field but a wide territory 
for investigation, little though it may 
yield in terms of ultimate validity. If we 
want to go beyond this indubitable mini- 
mum to establish the indubitable validi- 
ty of our ethical beliefs, we will have to 
step beyond the immediate range of the 
Cartesian method. 


V. ETHICAL DOUBT IMPLIES A 
RIGHT TO DOUBT 


There are ways of going beyond Des- 
cartes’s position in which one might 
utilize some of his ideas and yet apply 
them in a new sense. This is what I pro- 
pose to do in the remaining sections. 
They are admittedly of a rather tenta- 
tive nature. But they seem to me worth 
discussing even in their present form. 

In his theoretical philosophy Des- 
cartes had used doubt as a means of es- 
tablishing the proposition ‘‘I am”’ as in- 
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dubitable and the corresponding fact of 
my existence as necessarily existent. One 
might, therefore, entertain the idea that 
the act of ethical doubt automatically 
involves the value of ethical doubt. But 
it is certainly far from self-evident that 
all doubt of ethical beliefs is an asset. If 
doubt has any value at all, such value 
will depend very much upon the circum- 
stances of the concrete case. Even Des- 
cartes himself in his Discourse on Method 
had grave doubts as to the advisability 
of his method for the many (Part II). 
Doubt of mere superstitions certainly 
has a much higher value than doubt of 
our ability to practice self-government or 
of our ability to overcome handicaps, 
which depend to no small degree upon 
our self-confidence and our “will to be- 
lieve” that we can do these things. Does 
ethical doubt belong in the first group 
rather than in the second? No matter 
what kind of value theory we adopt, the 
answer is certainly far from obvious. 
But perhaps there is some kind of 
moral duty to doubt, regardless of any 
significant value of ethical doubt. In fact, 
such a view seems to be implied in Des- 
cartes’s own maxims abot doubt, as 
stated, for instance, at the beginning of 
his Principles of Philosophy. But, quite 
apart from the fact that he apparently 
did not want to extend his doubt to the 
ethical field, it is by no means clear that 
he understood the ‘‘ought” in this case in 
the sense of a moral duty, either for him- 
self or for others. What he did have in 
mind was hardly more than an advice, a 
hypothetical imperative of prudence, ad- 
dressed to those who longed for genuine 
knowledge and absolute certainty. He 
plainly did not imply that every human 
being was in duty bound to strive for 
such certainty. It would hardly make 
much sense to hold a person with an I.Q. 
of less than 100 responsible for doubting 


the correctness of the multiplication 
table. We might expect him to doubt the 
correctness of most newspaper reports. 
But what good would it do to doubt the 
correctness of all our medical knowledge? 
W. K. Clifford’s duty to doubt’s is some- 
thing which would hardly appeal to any 
but a genuinely scientific mind. 

Nevertheless, this much may be ad- 
vanced as a defensible hypothesis: Des- 
cartes does imply that universal doubt is 
a basic human right. Moreover, implicit- 
ly he advises at least those who are intel- 
ligent enough to read his works to make 
use of this right much in the same way 
that he himself had done. 

But does the nature of ethical doubt 
as such already imply the right to doubt 
in the sense of ethical freedom to doubt 
or not to doubt? And, if so, is this the 
type of implication which would estab- 
lish the fact of this right as securely as it 
does the fact that doubt and the doubter 
exist? 

To start with, is there such a connec- 
tion in the mind of the ethical doubter? 
There are indeed those self-confident 
critical spirits who are firmly convinced 
that they have a “perfect right’’ to doubt 
and to examine all the demands, includ- 
ing ethical demands, made upon their 
personal freedom. But there are also 
those more timid souls who have not yet 
lost, and perhaps will never lose, their 
uneasy consciences at the idea that doubt 
may mean a mortal sin, severely threat- 
ened by religious sanctions. Moreover, 
the belief or disbelief in such an ethical 
right to doubt would prove very little 
about the validity of such a right. 

The full demonstration of the right to 
doubt all ethical beliefs is therefore not a 
simple assignment. To be sure, I would 
maintain that a general deduction of our 


1s“The Ethics of Belief,” Lectures and Essays 
(London, 1879), II, 177 ff. 
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moral rights could also include such a 
demonstration. This might, for instance, 
be based on the fact that man is a think- 
ing being, constantly exposed to the 
crossfire of dictatorial and conflicting de- 
mands, yet capable of mapping his 
course out of this confusion by the use of 
his critical faculties. And, since doubt is 
the sovereign means to keep those im- 
portune demands at bay and to extricate 
one’s self from this tug of war, the right 
to freedom from illegitimate interference 
might well include the right to doubt in- 
trusive demands. Nevertheless, this type 
of demonstration can certainly not be 
based on the simple consideration of the 
nature of ethical doubt; it is at least far 
from self-evident and indubitable. 

Suppose, then, that our right to doubt 
is itself dubitable, that it even deserves 
to be doubted and therefore has to be 
abandoned, however temporarily, to the 
tide of universal doubt: Would it not 
still be true that we have to assume at 
least a right to doubt this primary right 
to doubt? After all, the fundamentalist, 
in taking the modernist to task for the 
irreverence of critical doubt, claims for 
himself the right to question the modern- 
ist’s right to universal doubt. And even a 
critic of fundamentalism, who challenges 
this right of the fundamentalist to doubt 
the critical scholar’s authorization as un- 
warranted, would again have to base his 
doubt on a tertiary right to doubt. 

This seems to leave us, at first sight, 
with a kind of infinite regress of rights to 
doubt, which drives us from a first right 
to doubt our ethical beliefs to more and 
more complex and removed rights to 
doubt. But this fact need not discourage 
us. For one thing, it should be realized 
that there are actually only two funda- 
mental positions at stake: the one that 
of the “radical” or skeptic, who in his at- 


tack upon all ethical beliefs asserts and 
defends the right to his primary right to 
doubt and, in defense against his oppo- 
nent, advocates a tertiary right to doubt 
the latter’s competence to doubt his own 
original right to doubt, thereby restoring 
this original right, and, in addition to 
these, whatever odd-numbered rights 
may be needed to defend himself further. 
The other position is that of the “‘reac- 
tionary” or dogmatic thinker who, in 
counterattacking the “radical,” implicit- 
ly claims the secondary right of challeng- 
ing the original right to universal doubt 
and, in addition to this, any even-num- 
bered rights needed for rebutting the 
radical’s rebuttals. Second, such an in- 
finite series of rights involves by no 
means a vicious regress; for it is not be- 
yond rational control. It can be surveyed 
and computed like any infinite mathe- 
matical series. All of which adds up to the 
conclusion that, no matter where we 
place the ultimate right to ethical doubt, 
some such right to doubt must be 
claimed and acknowledged by every eth- 


ical thinker, however radical or reaction- . 


ary he may be. 

In this sense, then, we can safely main- 
tain that ethical doubt implies some right 
to doubt, be it the right to doubt our 
ethical beliefs or the right to doubt this 
right to doubt or some more complex 
right to doubt. It may be dubitable 
which one among these alternative rights 
is the actually valid right. And an over- 
scrupulous person may be driven around 
in circles trying to decide where his ac- 
tual right is located. But no matter where 
it is, the disjunction, though theoretical- 
ly comprising an infinite number of 
rights, is a complete one. 

But does this implication already es- 
tablish the existence of the rights im- 
plied? Maybe in doubting we uncon- 
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sciously claim their valid existence. But 
does the unavoidable claiming of a right 
prove that it actually exists? 

The answer will depend to some extent 
upon what we mean by the term “‘impli- 
cation.” Do we want to express by it that 
the right to doubt is analytically included 
in the fact of doubt? Such an assertion 
would be manifestly wrong, at least as 
long as we take the meaning of the term 
“doubt” in its usual sense. Or do we 
mean that the fact of doubt presupposes 
the right to doubt? But that again can 
hardly be claimed as self-evident. All 
that the fact of doubt would prove in 
this direction is man’s capacity to doubt. 
Or do we suggest that such doubt calls 
for a right to doubt as a necessary com- 
plement, a desideratum? That would at 
least be more plausible. But, unless we 
consider the reasoning of the ontological 
proof for the existence of a perfect being 
valid, we can hardly bridge the gap be- 
tween what would be desirable as an 
ideal of perfection, namely, the right to 
doubt, and its actual valid existence. 

It would therefore be definitely mis- 
taken to infer our right to doubt from the 
fact of our doubting alone. For the same 
reason it would also be misleading to ex- 
press the relation between doubt and the 
right to doubt by the conjunction “ there- 
fore” (“Dubito, ergo est ius dubitandi’’). 
Implication in this case must mean a 
very different relation, best designated 
by the term “necessary entailment.” It 
indicates that the implicate is not part of 
the implicant but a separate entity that 
cannot be derived from the latter yet is 
dependent upon it. In more technical 
language, their connection is a synthetic, 
not an analytic, one. It can therefore be 
understood only when both terms of the 
relation are known. In this sense it seems 
evident to me from a contemplation of 
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the nature and position of man as a being 
capable of doubt and exposed to all kinds 
of conflicting demands that he must 
either be granted the ethical freedom of 
the right to doubt; or, if that freedom is 
to be doubted, then he must at least be 
conceded the freedom to doubt the pri- 
mary right to doubt. To accord either 
one or the other is necessary; to deny 
both is impossible. True, there will al- 
ways remain the overscrupulous souls 
who will never feel sure of either one of 
these rights. But no right depends any- 
way upon our being aware of it. Once the 
matter has been fully considered, such 
timidity is sheer lack of intellectual cour- 
age or neurotic inability to take a stand. 
Without any right to doubt, a human be- 
ing would be in the impossible and in- 
tolerable situation of being the helpless 
victim of the flimsiest and most capri- 
cious demands. The picture of this pre- 
dicament, i.e., of an individual torn by 
the pull of conflicting claims without any 
right to question their credentials or his 
own, should be enough to demonstrate the 
necessity of granting at least some right 
to doubt. 

To present thus the consequences of a 
refusal to grant any right to doubt seems 
to me the last thing we can do to make 
them as self-evident as possible. And I 
believe it is the most explicit demonstra- 
tion that can be requested. P 

This provides us with at least one in- 
dubitable ethical fact beyond the one 
that there are ethical phenomena and 
with an insight which goes beyond the 
range of mere ethical phenomena: It is 
necessary to think of the phenomenal 
right to doubt as at the same time ac- 
tually existent. To be sure, we cannot as- 
sert that the simple right to universal 
ethical doubt, plausible as it may be, is 
indubitable. But what we can demon- 
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strate as indubitable is the existence of 
at least some ethical right to doubt and 
to think critically. This necessary fact 
constitutes at the same time a minimum 
of common ground in ethics. Needless to 
say, nobody will be satisfied with such an 
alternative of several rights, which are 
not even completely incompatible and 
are, as a matter of fact, combined in two 
opposite groups. Our next task, thus, 
would be to determine which ones among 
these alternative rights to doubt are the 
actually valid ones. 


VI. ETHICAL DOUBT IS EITHER 
LICIT OR ILLICIT 


There is one further necessary truth 
concerning the primary right to doubt 
all ethical beliefs. The disjunction be- 
tween the ethically licit and the ethically 
illicit is plainly an exhaustive and an ex- 
clusive one. There can be no middle 
ground between the two. And this dis- 
junction subjects every type of human 
behavior to the necessity of being either 
one or the other, either licit or illicit. The 
same insight could also be expressed by 
saying that the right to any given be- 
havior either does or does not exist.” 
Now, among all the human acts which 
can be and must be either licit or illicit 
the act of ethical doubt is, after all we 
have seen thus far, clearly a distin- 
guished one. It represents the funda- 
mental act in critical ethical thinking, 
much in the same way as theoretical 
doubt was the most indubitable item in 


‘6 Actually, this is nothing but an application of 
the laws of contradiction and excluded middle in 
their ontological interpretation, an interpretation 
which we can find, e.g., in Augustine’s celebrated 
refutation of the skeptics (“Certum enim habeo 
aut unum esse mundum aut non unun, et, si non 
unum, aut finiti numeri aut infiniti” (Contra acade- 
micos iii. 10. 22, 23). But we are now applying it to 
ethics. 
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the world of theoretical facts. Any neces- 
sary ethic insight which we might be 
able to obtain about it would therefore 
be of peculiar significance. 

True, this insight presents us again 
with nothing but a noncategorical dis- 
junctive proposition. And we are under- 
standably not satisfied with such a pre- 
liminary state of knowledge and would 
prefer to know definitely whether or not 
ethical doubt is permissible. As we stated 
before, there is reason to believe that it 
is. But we cannot claim this insight as 
indubitable. In the meantime the in- 
dubitable certainty that ethical doubt is 
necessarily either one or the other has 
enough philosophical interest to deserve 
separate listing; for here is another in- 
dubitable ethical phenomenon that is 
more than merely phenomenal, expressed 
in a proposition which is necessarily valid 
and true. 


VII. ETHICAL DOUBT IMPLIES THE SUPE- 
RIORITY OF SOME UNCERTAINTY TO 
SOME RISK OF FALSEHOOD 


In performing an act of doubt we, 
furthermore, express an implicit value 
conviction. The immediate result of 
doubt is uncertainty, a state in which we 
cannot make up our mind as to whether 
or not the idea before us deserves our 
supporting belief. It is by no means a 
very happy, reassuring state of mind. If 
in spite of that fact we perform a delib- 
erate act of doubting (not only become 
affected by doubts against our will), such 
an act makes sense only if we are con- 
vinced that it represents a minor evil as 
compared with the evil that we are tak- 
ing upon us by not doubting. The evil 
thus evaded is the risk of believing in a 
falsehood, of being duped by unwarrant- 
ed credulity. In this sense, then, we may 
say that the act of doubt implies the 
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value judgment that, at least in the con- 
crete case, uncertainty is better than the 
risk of falsehood. 

Again, we cannot claim that this im- 
plication constitutes in itself conclusive 
proof of this value relation or that the 
superiority of uncertainty follows from 
the fact of doubt. All that we can claim 
is that in doubting we implicitly express 
the conviction that it would be better to 
be uncertain than to run the risk of error. 
But is this conviction indubitably true? 
That cannot be taken for granted. 

There is, however, this way of showing 
that some uncertainty is better than the 
risk of falsehood: As we saw before, once 
we engage at all in ethical thinking,there 
is no escape from either acknowledging 
or denying the right to doubt and from 
asserting either the right to doubt our 
ethical beliefs or the right to doubt that 
right or some more complex right to 
doubt. If this is correct, then even in 
doubting the primary right to doubt our 
ethical beliefs we assert that it is better 
to be uncertain with regard to this par- 
ticular right than to claim it erroneously 
—which implies that in any ethical 
thinking, be it ever so radical or so re- 
actionary, we cannot help maintaining 
that some uncertainty is superior to the 
risk of falsehood which we would run if 
we were to forgo such doubt. 

Does the necessity of thus claiming the 
superiority of some uncertainty over 
some risk to falsehood constitute full 
proof that it is actually superior? If this 
should be nothing but a psychological 
necessity based on an inner compulsion, 
such a proof would have little weight. 
The question is therefore whether it has 
beyond that a foundation in the nature 
of the situation. And there are at least 
strong reasons to believe so. For one 
thing, we know already that ethical 


thinking by its very nature requires a 
certain right to doubt. And this right to 
doubt makes sense only if in the situa- 
tions to which it applies uncertainty is 
preferable to the risk of falsehood. Thus, 
if there is any justification and value to 
ethical thinking, this in itself implies 
that there are certain circumstances un- 
der which uncertainty is preferable to the 
risk of falsehood. In order to support this 
deduction, one might also point out that, 
although uncertainty in general does not 
get us anywhere, it keeps us at least on 
safe ground, ready to advance whenever 
there is enough evidence, keeping our 
powder dry, as it were; whereas, if we 
take the risk of falsehood without suffi- 
cient evidence, we have gone into a blind 
alley and shall first have to get back to 
the fork in the road before we can take 
the right road. That may not always be 
the worst thing. But uncertainty in it- 
self certainly need not be inferior to the 
easy faith of the inrushing fool. 


VII. CONCLUSION 


We may sum up the outcome of our 
meditation as follows: 

There is good reason for subjecting all 
our ethical beliefs to the test of dubita- 
bility. Although this means abandoning 
temporarily a good many beliefs that are 
not even dubious but perfectly plausible, 
it supplies us with some ultimate founda- 
tions of ethical thought. 

Indubitable in this sense are, first, all 
the ethical phenomena as phenomena, 
ie., the ethical cogitations and their 
cogitata (in the sense of either genuine 
phenomena or of terms that are at least 
supposedly meaningful); this is a terri- 
tory of the largest conceivable range. In- 
dubitable is, furthermore, the necessary, 
hence more than phenomenal, existence 
of the right to some ethical doubt, either 
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to doubt our ethical beliefs or to doubt 
our primary right to doubt these beliefs 
or to doubt this secondary and all subse- 
quent rights. Indubitable is, also, the 
fact that ethical doubt, as well as any 
other human conduct, is either licit or il- 
licit. And indubitable is, finally, the su- 
periority of some uncertainty to some 
risk of falsehood, on the assumption that 
ethical thinking and consequently ethical 
doubt are legitimate. 

This may be a meager crop. It has cer- 
tainly failed to supply us with a complete 
ethics for life. But, for one thing, it may 


not be the whole crop; for there was no 
intention of giving a complete enumera- 
tion of all indubitable ethical data. Be- 
sides, it may be meager in quantity in so 
far as insights beyond the range of mere 
phenomena are concerned; but the mea- 
gerness of this crop may be outweighed 
by its quality. It can protect us from the 
sinking feeling that ethics is nothing but 
a bottomless morass, a snare and a de- 
lusion. And it can reassure us in our be- 
lief in our basic right to doubt and to 
think critically. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
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DISCUSSION 


STEVENSON ON DISAGREEMENT IN ATTITUDE 


EVERETT W. HALL 


N TWO articles in Mind,’ in an essay in The 

Philosophy of G. E. Moore,? and, finally, 
in his recent book, Ethics and Language, 
Professor Charles L. Stevenson has at- 
tempted to meet a criticism of subjectivistic 
forms of ethical naturalism developed by 
G. E. Moore.‘ That criticism can be roughly 
formulated as follows: The naturalist who 
would translate all moral statements, such 
as “X is good,” into subjective statements, 
such as “I [the speaker of ‘X is good’] ap- 
prove X,” denies the possibility of disagree- 
ment on moral matters.’ I am not always 
sure just what Moore means by “‘disagree- 
ment.” On some occasions, however, it 


“Ethical Judgments and Avoidability,” XLVII 
(1938), 45-57; “Persuasive Definitions,” ibid., 
PP. 331-50. 

2 “Moore’s Arguments against Certain Forms of 
Ethical Naturalism’? (Evanston and Chicago, 
1947), PP. 71-90. 

3 New Haven, 1944. 

4 Ethics (New York and London, 1912), chaps. 
iii and iv, “The Objectivity of Moral Judgments.” 

5’There are other translations that have the 
same consequence. Moore suggests only a few. The 
generic difficulty arises from translating a sentence 
into another that includes a reference (not in the 
original) to some aspect of some occurrence of the 
original. This inevitably causes trouble somewhere, 
since it brings pragmatics into semantics. The pe- 
culiar form of the difficulty as given by Moore 
arises from the use of demonstratives (“indicator 
terms,” as Professor Stevenson calls them) that 
have a different reference in different occurrences. 
If we are to translate every moral sentence into a 
descriptive sentence whose subject is a demonstra- 
tive, then in those cases where the original contained 
no such reference to the context of its own occur- 
rence, an inescapable ambiguity is introduced, since 
the original occurs each time it is spoken or heard. 
That the original is a moral sentence and that 
translation is subjective are accidental matters and 
not the source of the trouble. 


seems clear that he means, by saying that 
two people disagree, that one person believes 
a proposition that is the strict contradictory 
of a proposition believed by the other. Thus, 
when A believes that X is good and B be- 
lieves that X is not good, they are believing 
contradictory propositions, just as they 
would if A believed that X is green and B 
that X is not green, whereas this would not 
be the case if A merely believed that A ap- 
proves X and B believed that B does not 
approve X. 

Stevenson, as I understand him, accepts 
a form of ethical naturalism that results in 
denying that there ever is moral disagree- 
ment in this strict sense or, perhaps more 
accurately, that if it occurs it is very rare.® 
But this paradoxical consequence is sof- 
tened, he thinks, by emphasizing a different 
sort of disagreement, whose occurrence is 
compatible with his proposed trans!ations of 
moral statements, a disagreement which he 
calls “disagreement in attitude.” 

“Two men,” writes Stevenson, “will be 
said to disagree in attitude when they have 
opposed attitudes to the same object—one 
approving it, for instance, and the other dis- 
approving it—and when at least one of them 
has a motive for altering or calling into ques- 
tion the attitude of the other.”’ It seems 
clear from his examples and by his reference 
to R. B. Perry’s “interest” that Stevenson is 
thinking of opposed pairs (positive and neg- 

It would occur, e.g., according to his first 
pattern where, when B opposes A’s “‘X is good” 
by “X is not good,” B means to say simply, “Now, 
A, you do not really approve X.” 


7 Ethics and Language, p. 3. Subsequent refer- 
ences will be to this work. 


e- 
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ative, acceptive and rejective) of motor- 
affective states toward the same object. It 
is not necessary that they be experienced by 
different people: A single individual suffer- 
ing an emotional conflict would be in dis- 
agreement with himself. But it is required 
(and this is central for my later argument) 
that such a pair of disagreeing attitudes 
must be directed toward the same object. 
Suppose that A likes golf and that B dislikes 
fishing. They would not thereby be said to 
disagree in attitude. 
Stevenson proposes several naturalistic 
translations of moral statements in order to 
remain close to the flexibility of everyday 
language. For my present purpose it will be 
sufficient to make my point mainly for his 
cruder working models and then be content 
to indicate that it also holds for his more 
refined first and second patterns of analysis. 
According to Stevenson we are to trans- 
late 
A: x is (1) 
B: X is bad 

into 

A: A approves X; B, do you approve X! 

B: B disapproves X; A, do you disapprove X!® 


It will be seen that the proposed transla- 
tion is composed of two parts: a declarative, 
asserting that the speaker has a certain atti- 
tude, and an imperative, commanding a 
hearer to take a certain attitude. Now it is 
clear (and Stevenson admits) that there is 
no disagreement, no direct or implied con- 
tradiction, between the two declaratives 
said by A and B. It is Stevenson’s conten- 
tion, however, that the two imperatives, 
which crudely formulate the emotional 
meaning of the originals, are in disagree- 
ment or in some fashion express a disagree- 
ment in attitude. It is this contention which 
I wish to investigate critically. 

The two imperatives in (1) would seem 


8T have changed his formulation somewhat for 
purposes of clarity in the present context. Cf., 
e.g., p. 22 and passim. 
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obviously to have different objects. A com- 
mands B to have a certain attitude. B com- 
mands A to have a certain attitude. A’s at- 
titude toward X and B’s attitude toward x 
are two different things. Suppose X be B’s 
wife. I can well imagine that A and B might 
feel themselves in perfect attitudinal agree- 
ment where A commands B to love X and 
B commands A not to love X. 

This last example, however, omits one 
important feature of the imperatives in 
Stevenson’s working models. Each speaker 
commands the other to take the attitude 
that that speaker has toward X. Even this 
statement is not adequate for what Steven- 
son apparently has in mind, as can be indi- 
cated by the hypothetical example of A’s 
admitting that he loves B’s wife but com- 
manding B to love her and B’s admitting 
that he does not love his wife but command- 
ing A not to love her, a case in which A and 
B could be in perfectly amicable relation to 
one another. There is apparently present in 
Stevenson’s mind the idea that A and B are 
each convinced that they will not change 
their attitudes toward X, at least during 
that future governed by their commands. 
Let us then expand Stevenson’s working 
model as follows: 

A: X is good 
B: X is bad (2) 


are to be translated into 


A: A approves X; A will approve X in the im- 
mediate future; B, do you approve X in 
the immediate future! 

B: B disapproves X; B will disapprove X in the 
immediate future; A, do you disapprove X 
in the immediate future! 


But this, I fear, will not accomplish the 
purpose. The two pairs of declaratives in the 
translation involve no contradiction. The 
two imperatives, as in (1), have no common 
object: one commands an attitude in A, one 
in B. We might try to discover a disagree- 
ment between the members of the pairs com- 
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posed of an imperative and a declarative 
with the same subject and about the im- 
mediate future: e.g., between “B, do you 
approve X in the immediate future” and “B 
will disapprove X in the immediate future.” 
This cannot be a disagreement in the strict 
sense, for an imperative cannot be the con- 
tradictory of a declarative. But may we not 
take them as expressing an attitudinal dis- 
agreement? Not necessarily. A person may 
command one thing and predict something 
incompatible without being in emotional 
conflict with himself, and similarly for a 
pair of persons, where one commands and 
the other predicts. In any case this will not 
do for Stevenson. According to the conven- 
tions of his working model, attitudes are ex- 
pressed in the imperative constituent, and 
thus attitudinal disagreements are to be 
found, if at all, there. Let us try again: 
A: X is good’ 
B: X is bad } (3) 
are to be translated into 
A: A approves X; A, do you approve X in the 
immediate future! B, do you approve X in 
the immediate future! 
B: B disapproves X; B, do you disapprove X 


in the immediate future! A, do you dis- 
approve X in the immediate future! 


Here for the first time we have a pair of 
imperatives that have a common object. 
Both A and B command A’s attitude in the 
immediate future. And they clearly disagree, 
since they command opposite attitudes to- 
ward the same thing.’ But now a different 
difficulty arises, for (3) gives us not one but 
two such pairs of disagreeing imperatives. 
A and B give incompatible commands con- 
cerning A’s attitude toward X in the im- 
mediate future; they also give incompatible 
commands concerning B’s. If we accept (3) 


9T shall omit the possibility that A’s and B’s 
commands would both be satisfied if A should 
experience an emotional conflict toward X in the 
immediate future. This could be eliminated by 
proper qualification of the commands. 
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as the appropriate type of translation, then 
we are committed to the view that every 
moral disagreement is a disagreement about 
at least two separate and distinct things. 
This would certainly seem objectionable to 
common-sense and everyday language. 

Moreover, there is an added paradox. 
To follow (3) would require us to say that 
every time a man opposes another’s views 
on any moral matter he is commanding him- 
self to have a certain attitude. Sometimes 
when we disagree with others’ moral state- 
ments we are in that inner turmoil which is 
indicated by a command to ourselves to 
hold firm to a present attitude. But I would 
not want to hold, and I doubt whether 
Stevenson would want to hold, that we are 
in that state every time we disagree with 
someone on a moral matter.*° 

To avoid these paradoxical results of (3), 
we might try a plural rather than a singular 
command: 

A: X is good 
B: X is bad (4) 

are to be translated into 


A: A approves X; A and B, do you both agree 
in approving X in the immediate future! 

B: B disapproves X; A and B, do you both 
agree in disapproving X in the immediate 
future! 


Here we would seem to have a single com- 
mon object of attitudinal disagreement. 
Both imperatives command a pair of indi 
viduals to have a common attitude; they 
disagree in the common attitude that the 
pair is to have. But it might plausibly be 
argued that these commands are complex, 
that each is composed of two commands, one 
to Aand one to B. If this were accepted, one 
would have to claim that (4) is simply an 
elliptical way of writing (3). Suppose, how- 
ever, that this argument is rejected. Still, 


10 J. O. Wisdom (‘‘Towards the Psychocentric 
Conception of Right,” Proceedings Aristotelian 
Society, XXXVI [1935-36], 61-78), however, does 
seem to hold just this. 
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(4) commits one to rather paradoxical conse- 
quences. Such plural imperatives do occur; 
individuals do command groups that include 
themselves to do certain things. But it would 
be extremely odd to have to say that every 
moral disagreement is an opposition in com- 
mands to groups including the disagreers. 

Furthermore, there are moral disagree- 
ments as to whether and to what degree dis- 
agreement in attitude on certain matters is 
good. Such disagreements could be trans- 
lated in accordance with (4), but the results 
would be highly paradoxical. In order to 
bring this out, let us consider a particularly 
negativistic individual who claims either 
that all agreement in attitudes is bad or at 
least that agreement between himself and 
his present opponent would be bad. Accord- 
ing to (4), his position would have to be put, 
in part, into a command that he and his op- 
ponent agree in attitude. This, I venture to 
say, would not be acceptable to such an in- 
dividual and surely would not seem to ex- 
press his attitude in the controversy. 

Moreover, following (4), all moral dis- 
agreements would have to be formulated as 
disagreements about something future. 
Suppose that A and B are in disagreement 
as to whether Brutus’ stabbing of Caesar 
was good. The object of their differing atti- 
tudes is something future, viz., the char- 
acter of their mutual attitudes in the im- 
mediate future. This, of course, raises issues 
similar to those urged against certain types 
of interpretations by pragmatists of the 
meaning of descriptive sentences. I can here 
only state my realistic prejudice in favor of 
the appearances that some moral disagree- 
ments do seem to be about or directed to- 
ward past events. 

My conclusion is that Stevenson, in his 
working models, even as expanded in forms 
(2), (3), and (4), above, has not been suc- 
cessful, on his own definition of “disagree- 
ment in attitude,” in translating moral dis- 
agreements, of the type indicated by the 
pair of functions, “X is good” and “X is 
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bad,” into descriptive functions plus dis- 
agreement in attitude. The reason for this 
failure, as I see it, is the fundamental way in 
which pragmatism controls his analysis, 
Analogous to the pragmatist’s general tend- 
ency in discussing descriptive meaning io 
confuse reference or designation with the use 
of symbols having reference is Stevenson’s 
tendency in discussing emotive meaning to 
confuse the directedness of an emotion to its 
object with the use of emotions having such 
directedness. This confusion is not immedi- 
ately obvious because such use itself is em- 
bedded in an appropriate emotion. But this 
latter emotion is a higher-level emotion, an 
emotion directed toward an emotion (usual- 
ly of another person). Thus, instead of rest- 
ing content with A’s approval of X and B’s 
disapproval of X as presenting a disagree- 
ment in attitude, Stevenson wishes to bring 
in A’s attitude toward B’s disapproval of X 
and B’s attitude toward A’s approval. 

Let us designate a first-level attitude 
(whose object is not an attitude) by “atti- 
tude,” and a second-level attitude (whose 
object is a first-level attitude) by “atti- 
tude,.’”’ Stevenson’s difficulties, then, I am 
contending, arise from not clearly distin- 
guishing attitudes, from attitudes,. As a re- 
sult, he slips into the position—without, I 
think, being fully aware of it—of holding 
that all moral disagreements are to be in- 
terpreted as oppositions in attitudes,. Now 
a pair of attitudes, can be opposed, if they 
are contrary attitudes toward a common atti- 
tude,. But an opposition of a pair of atti- 
tudes, does not necessarily produce a pair of 
opposing attitudes,, and even where it does, 
it must not be confused with the latter. It is 
this confusion which I find at the basis of 
those paradoxes I have pointed out in 
Stevenson’s position. He sees that A and B 
have opposing attitudes, toward X. This 
disagreement he pragmatically confuses 
with the attitudes, of A and B toward each 
other’s attitudes,, thereby moving away 
from the disagreement (at least in many 
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cases) with which he started. And even 
should the disagreement in attitude be re- 
tained by some such analysis as I have sug- 
gested in (3) and (4) above, other paradoxes 
arise, due to the fact that the disagreement 
is of attitudes,, i.e., the disagreement is 
about some attitude, or attitudes, rather 
than about some nonattitudinal object (such 
as X of the original moral sentences). This, 
for example, is the source of the paradox 
that disagreement concerning the moral 
character of a past event is translated into 
disagreement concerning future attitudes. 

The refinements which Stevenson intro- 
duces into his first and second patterns of 
analysis, though significant for other pur- 
poses, do not have a material bearing upon 
the issue raised in the present paper. The 
crudity of the working models, according to 
Stevenson, lies in the fact that imperatives 
directed toward another person’s attitudes 
are not likely to succeed in changing that 
person’s attitudes. Thus moral disagree- 
ments, which at least on occasion do result 
in changed attitudes, must be translated 
into subtler persuasive forms. In the first 
pattern the descriptive portion of the trans- 
lation is the same as in the working models. 
The imperatives, however, are replaced by 
more subtle devices for changing one’s op- 
ponent’s attitudes. These devices are in the 
form of emotive meanings. On Stevenson’s 
account, the emotive meanings of terms are 
the dispositions or tendencies of these terms 
as spoken to affect the conduct of those 
hearing them. Thus, to analyze the emotion- 
al meaning of moral terms as expressive of 
emotions of the speaker, as Stevenson does, 
is to take them as revealing an attitude of 
the speaker toward the hearer’s possible re- 
sponses. It therefore seems clear that the at- 
titudinal disagreement involved in moral 
disagreements in accordance with the first 
pattern of analysis is an opposition of atti- 
tudes,. We thus find ourselves back in the 
same problems as with his working models. 
There frequently is no common object (no 
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common attitude,) present in a given pair of 
attitudes, when we find people in moral dis- 
agreement. 

The second pattern of analysis might at 
first sight seem not to fall under the criti- 
cism stated above. According to it, 

A: X is good 

B: X is bad 
are to be translated into 
A: X is Y, and to be good means to exemplify Y 
B: X is Y, and to be bad means to exemplify Y™ 

Here the descriptive portion of the trans- 
lation is different from that of the working 
models and the first pattern, but it does not 
concern us, since there is no disagreement 
here. The disagreement is represented in the 
definition of some moral term. This dis- 
agreement, to serve Stevenson’s purpose, is 
not a merely syntactical difference. It is an 
attitudinal disagreement, reflected in the 
different ways in which the speakers at- 
tempt to give “‘X is Y” emotive significance. 
The definitions are persuasive. Hence, as 
Stevenson points out, “All the considera- 
tions of the first pattern reappear, and the 
task of analysis is simply to discern them in 
their new linguistic guise.’’* Thus there re- 
appears the feature with which we have 
been concerned. The persuasive definition 
expresses an attitude of the speaker. It is, 
however, an attitude toward the hearer’s at- 
titude. The speaker is trying to influence the 
latter. ‘When people learn to call something 
by a name rich in emotive meaning, they 

™ This formulation makes the disagreement pro- 
nounced. Stevenson tends to use examples such that 
in disagreeing with A, B simply refuses to allow A’s 
definition of some moral term. Also, this formulation 
supposes that any disagreement in belief has already 
been cleared up. Stevenson does insist that some 
disagreements in attitude are rooted in disagree- 
ments in belief. But, if I understand him correctly, 
he holds that these do not reveal the distinguishing 
character of disagreements in attitude as well as 
those which are not rooted in disagreements in 
belief. I have therefore, perhaps arbitrarily, ignored 
his treatment of the former, especially since it is 
primarily directed toward expounding the art of 
obtaining agreement. 

P. 209. 
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more readily admire it; and when they learn 
not to call it by such a name, they less 
readily admire it. The definition made use 
of this fact. It sought to change attitudes by 
changing names.”3 Thus, each speaker in a 
moral disagreement is attempting through 
his persuasive definition to modify the atti- 
tude of the other. The disagreement, then, 
would seem to be a pair of attitudes,; but 
where is their common object? Each has as 
object an attitude of his opponent; and, al- 
though these latter are opposed (having a 
common object), it does not follow that the 
former are. 

I conclude that nowhere does Stevenson 
succeed in representing in his translations 
of moral sentences that disagreement of at- 
titude for which he claims the ethical nat- 
uralist should have a place in order to an- 
swer Moore’s challenge. And the reason, 
basically, is that he confuses attitudes of 
two different levels. Clearly, this confusion, 
though quite inseparable from his pragma- 
tism, is not necessarily involved in his nat- 
uralism. Could not a naturalistic translation 
of disagreeing moral sentences be given 
which would avoid it, which would locate 
the disagreement in oppositions of atti- 
tudes? 

It may be that this is possible. It should 
be attempted. There is, however, one dif- 
ficulty that such an attempt would have to 
face. What does it mean to say that two at- 
titudes or emotions disagree? It would hard- 
ly seem sufficient to say that they differ in 
character yet are directed toward the same 
object. If A loves X and B respects X, if A 
hates X and B feels superior to X, if A fears 
X and B dislikes to have X around, A and B 
in such cases would be said to differ but 
hardly to disagree in attitude. To disagree, 
their attitudes toward X would have to be 
opposed. But what does this mean? One 
might try to define opposed attitudes as at- 


3 Pp. 211-12. 


titudes that could not be simultaneously ex- 
perienced by a single person toward the same 
object. This, however, would hardly seem 
satisfactory, if for no other reason than that 
it is highly questionable whether there are 
any such pairs of attitudes. 

At the moment, the most promising sort 
of definition to my mind would be one which 
makes disagreeing attitudes to be those 
which, if completed in overt action, would 
result in incompatible effects upon their 
common object. Thus, fear and dislike of X 
would not be disagreeing attitudes: Each 
would involve avoidance of X. But love and 
hate toward X would be in disagreement, 
since one would tend to preserve X and 
foster X’s success in life, the other to destroy 
X and block X’s success. On this analysis 
the root of the disagreement would lie in the 
fact that certain possible properties are in- 
compatible; the object of disagreeing atti- 
tudes cannot exemplify both of two such in- 
compatible properties. 

I think that such an analysis of disagree- 
ment in attitude offers promise. I am not 
sure whether it would be particularly favor- 
able to ethical naturalism. It would in any 
case leave open the possibility that it is 
meaningful to ask: Which of two incompat- 
ible properties would it be better for X to 
exemplify? That is, which completion in 
overt action of two disagreeing attitudes 
toward X would be better? 

Professor Stevenson should be congratu- 
lated for bringing so forcefully to our atten- 
tion the whole subject of disagreement in 
attitude. He would, I am sure, be the first 
to admit that he has not said the last word 
on it, that much more must be done before 
we can be at all sure what is its significance 
for ethics. I must confess that I am not fully 
convinced that it has any significance for 
ethics at all, at least in the direct sense in 
which Stevenson seems to think it has sig- 
nificance. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOwA 
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E COME together in this quiet place to 
W celebrate the beginning of the second 
century in the life of our college community. 
As participants in the commencement ritual 
we meet to reflect collectively upon the 
meaning of this occasion. The time to reflect 
quietly upon anything is a privilege we 
learn to value—almost above bread itself. 

On this day and at this hour it is good to 
capture, if we can, the essence of this mo- 
ment for its present value. Whatever 
strength of spirit, whatever clarity of pur- 
pose we obtain from this hour for the prob- 
lems of the future are gratuities, added val- 
ues quite unnecessary to justify our purpose 
in meeting here today. For we come to learn 
in our search for faith and wisdom that the 
fruits of the future may be wholly illusory if 
we have not rehearsed their flavor in the 
realities of each passing day. 

These moments belong to you, the grad- 
uating class. Your families and friends and 
the one or two among the faculty who man- 
aged to reach your minds and hearts and 
wills with a provacative touch view this oc- 
casion as a special ceremony, arranged, as it 
were, for but one graudate—that one among 
you for whom the prospect of this moment 
has been a part of their aspirations for you. 
Each one of you on the list of the day is ful- 
filling an expectation others have long nur- 
tured and cherished for you and for which 
pleasurable sacrifices have been made in your 
name. 

Each of you has a special audience here 
today. Those who think of you at this mo- 
ment do so because they have faith in you. 
And in a world held together by fear more 
than by faith a ceremony that elevates to 
the dignity of drama the faith we have in 

* Address by chairman, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, at the Centennial Commencement, Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis., June 8, 1947. 
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others and others have in us is important. 
That faith among men is the essence of com- 
munity. The boundaries of community are 
defined by the prevalence and tensile 
strength of such a faith. 

The problem of our day—as it has been 
every day in the history of mankind and al- 
ways will be—is to find workable ways to 
discover the key to a faith in ourselves and 
in more and more of our fellow-men. In that 
way, and in that way only, can we extend 
and strengthen the boundaries of a secure 
community within which our talents for 
unfrustrated living can expand and work 
the miracles of which human talents are 
capable. 

I said we must find workable ways to dis- 
cover, nourish, and extend belief in our- 
selves and in others. The word—faith—the 
idea, is abstract; but the opportunities to ex- 
press the idea by our daily actions and de- 
cisions are unmistakably real. Faith in one’s 
self and in others is more than an attitude. 
It is a necessary complement to the will to 
act—to do something or to refrain from do- 
ing. Its counterpart may be fear. Certainly 
one need not argue that we have found 
workable ways to discover and nourish our 
fears. We can mobilize every man-hour, 
every nut and bolt, into a gigantic effort of 
destruction to support our faith in our more 
limited community when a fear of strangers, 
ambitious in their insecurity, pervades our 
lives. But, without fear, the prosecution of 
works of faith becomes a spasmodic part- 
time job. 

As a result of our little faith, we drift 
along until we feel compelled to resort to di- 
rect force and power to exact submission 
from others. Our personal problem is to find 
and use the inner well springs of propulsion 
that produce a graceful and effective life of 
thought and decision lifted above the cheap 
and degrading influence of fear. 
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II 


We are at this moment experiencing the 
fruits of an adventure in faith and works. 
This college, with its community of faculty, 
students, alumni, and friends, was founded 
as an act of faith. Your presence here a cen- 
tury later may have the flavor of an act of 
faith on your part because its curriculum 
promises you no certain way to a particu- 
lar occupation or profession. Perhaps you 
calculated the advantages of this or that 
kind of institution in the process of your 
choice. If so, you have discovered that the 
liberal arts college, known best and criti- 
cized most for the intangibility of its aims 
and purposes, has been condemned to ex- 
tinction by educational prophets at least 
once each year for more than half of the past 
century. 

Money alone does not assure the life of 
an institution, though I am sure we would 
all agree that it helps. But founders, donors, 
and faculty without faith and a spirit of ad- 
venture can turn the wealthiest institution 
into a mere occupational outlet, devoid of 
teaching value. 

Examine in your own thoughts the ex- 
periences you cherish most in the days you 
have spent upon this campus. Some of you 
may remember instances of mere moments 
when the touch of a phrase or an act of a 
friend or teacher—and these are not mu- 
tually exclusive terms—imparted a sense of 
insight and sheer clarity to your mind. Or 
you may have been the beneficiary of the 
constant disciplinary effects of a tough- 
minded professor whose impatient faith in 
your mental growth tantalized and provoked 
you into a stubborn contest of wits in which 
you were determined to show him the stern 
and precious stuff you were made of. Faith 
in a process of teaching, your teachers’ faith 
in you, and your ability to cultivate faith in 
yourself were the common fluid in the hu- 
man relationships that produced these ex- 
periences. If but a few of you have had such 
experiences—and they may have been rare 
and infrequent—that fact is justification 
enough for a college. Grades, credits, and 
degrees become mere props and details of 


record, a form of very unstable currency in 
the market place. The experience of a rela- 
tionship with others characterized by the 
performance of acts of faith from which 
emerged a new understanding of men, ideas, 
and things in the endless reaches of time and 
space is of the essence of a liberal education. 

No college of liberal arts can honestly 
promise this result. Nor can it guarantee 
this experience to everyone who qualifies for 
its degree. But its administration and facul- 
ty can pledge themselves to group their 
minds and personalities around the central 
substance of faith in the talents and growth 
of young men and women and of faith in 
their ability to cultivate faith in themselves. 
It is this pledge that endows the liberal arts 
college with a distinctive purpose. 

Emerson said: ‘‘Society everywhere is in 
conspiracy against the manhood of every 
one of its members.” The unique function of 
education is to find ways to break up this 
conspiracy or to alleviate its effects upon the 
individual. Among educational institutions 
in general, the particular objective of the 
liberal arts college requires a preoccupation 
with testing and perfecting workable ways to 
discover and nourish man’s faith in himself 
and in his fellows. With what tools and 
equipment this preoccupation is expressed I 
leave to the builders of curriculums and 
teaching method because I have respect for 
the difficulties and mysteries of the subject. 
But on this I venture an opinion—that 
courses and the selection of books and intel- 
lectual exercises will be secondary to a more 
difficult problem. More important than 
these impedimenta of education are the 
ability, grace, and vision with which the ad- 
ministration, the faculty, and the whole col- 
lege community exemplify without self-con- 
scious pretension the toughness of their 
faith in the teaching process and in the 
young human beings they are living with 
day by day. 

Scholarship as an occupation has its own 
sufficient justification as does anything of 
beauty or goodness. The enterprise of teach- 
ing the liberal arts reaches farther and has 
for its goal the discovery and practice of 
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faith in men to be reflected in the actions 
among us here and now. The liberal arts col- 
lege seeks to offer accommodations for 
habits of faith and devotion to the works 
and relationships which reflect that faith. 
It tries to foster faith of man in man strong 
enough to survive cynicism and rewarding 
enough by itself to assure rejection of am- 
bitions which must be paid for out of the de- 
struction of the faith and trust of others. 

Because of these objectives we celebrate 
this centennial commencement as a testi- 
monial to a great adventure in the faith and 
works of men. 

III 

We are constantly reminded by the neat 
classifiers of life’s various phases that col- 
lege is but the “anteroom” to real life. Ac- 
cording to this view the phrase “preparation 
and training for life” is the catalogue de- 
scription of what you have been doing on 
this campus. I hope you do not evaluate 
your college experience so cheaply. I cannot 
believe that this class, which includes many 
whose college experience has been interrupt- 
ed to fight a war, would view college and life 
as separate entities. For, if you do, you may 
be encouraged to depreciate too easily the 
values you have experienced and found good 
here. Men of too little faith who claim to be 
wise in the ways of the world will call you 
wise if you cut your faith to fit their meager 
specifications. That there are among men 
more fear and greed than faith is a measure 
of our failure; it does not prove the futility 
of faith in man. 

In discussing a matter of belief, for such 
is our subject, generalizations beyond our 
actual experience can have little validity in 
the scientific sense. In the realm of man’s 
faith and beliefs, the data of human aspira- 
tions and conduct are largely unmeasurable 
by the devices of the laboratory. But we can 
build hypotheses from our own experiences. 
From the testimony of the experience of 
others we can strengthen our willingness to 
run the risk of trying them. For that reason 
I want to allude briefly to another adven- 
ture in faith and works. 

The scene is a great river coursing from 
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its tributaries high in the mountains of 
Virginia and the Caro!inas. From these high 
slopes it meanders widely through Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and Kentucky, where it joins 
the Ohio. Parts of Mississippi and Georgia 
contribute their waters to the wide arc of 
this river. There was a time, less than fifteen 
short years ago, when the river ran wild in 
flood and destruction during the heavy rains 
of the winter. When the rains stopped fall- 
ing, the river ebbed to a lazy, powerless 
stream. Today the Tennessee River neither 
destroys nor sinks into idleness. A system of 
man-made dams, built of concrete and steel, 
pierced by locks for navigation and penstocks 
and turbines to transform the energy of fall- 
ing water into controlled and mobile electric- 
ity, has put this river to work for man. 

Back on the land that forms the great 
Valley of the Tennessee the heaviest average 
rainfall in the country, except for the North- 
west, is being trained to run down to the 
river a little more slowly. After years of hard 
work and the practical application of the 
science of soil fertility by tens of thousands 
of farmers, grass and pastures and a revived 
forest cover are beginning to show green the 
year around. Precious topsoil, once bare and 
unstable under the terrific pounding of tons 
of raindrops, now stays in place under its 
green protection. Less and less does the land 
slip and roll into the streams and into the 
sea. With each year of work the people on 
the land are a little less at odds with the 
working cycles of nature, a little more sure 
of the future of their families. 

The restoration of grass and pastures is 
the result in part of a restored soil fertility. 
New chemical processes centered about the 
development of electric furnaces apply the 
controlled energy of the river to the phos- 
phate rock ores deposited in another geolog- 
ic era by the bones of prehistoric animals. 
These chemical processes transform the ores 
into soil mineral fertilizers upon which the 
fertility of phosphate-deficient soils de- 
pends. Without phosphate, grass and clovers 
will not grow and livestock cannot be sup- 
ported. 

There is much more to the story of what 
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is being done in the Tennessee Va!ley. But 
description of the physical change taking 
place in that valley or the story of how it is 
being brought to pass is not the purpose of 
my reference to these events. The statistics 
of change, the millions of cubic yards of 
concrete, the thousands of miles of trans- 
mission lines, the tons of soil-mineral plant 
foods, the thousands of acres of new pasture, 
and the new industrial development growing 
from new billions of kilowatt-hours of ener- 
gy from a once wasted river are another 
story for a different time and place. 

What is going on in the Tennessee Valley 
is in essence an adventure in faith—faith in 
man’s ability voluntarily to achieve har- 
mony between human pursuits in making a 
living and nature’s fruitful habits of growth 
and production. 

Whatever success the men and women 
who have worked at this task can claim for 
their efforts, a major share of the credit must 
go to the day-by-day practice of a faith in 
the fundamental virtue of men. 

When skilled workers by the tens of 
thousands were joined with engineers and 
managers in the thorny problems of labor- 
management relationships attending the 
construction of dams, that faith was reflect- 
ed in agreements with union organizations 
of employees. No power of government was 
invoked in these relationships to reduce the 
free and independent status of employees 
because their employer was the public. Fears 
and prejudices were disciplined to the guid- 
ing rules of a common purpose, jointly de- 
fined and jointly negotiated in its particular 
applications. 

Fifteen years ago, when that adventure 
in faith began, we were told by some that 
our theories were naive, our ideas too ro- 
mantic, our trust in labor and its leaders too 
risky. We risked our faith in the workers of 
the valley and it worked. Today the rela- 
tionship between the unions—some fifteen 
building- and metal-trades organizations— 
and management in the T.V.A. has a record 
of achievement transcending many dis- 
agreements, disappointments, and an occa- 
sional human failure. Hard work, patience, 
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technical competence, and a persistent faith 
in the reasonableness of men brought a great 
river under control. It was done without a 
single major interruption in the construction 
of sixteen large dams and many other struc- 
tures. 

The sod of green pastures building itself 
onto the slopes of the hills and valleys like- 
wise reflects an adventure in faith and 
works. Man’s faith in the magic of the sun 
as a source of energy essential to life is as old 
as man. But man’s faith in man comes more 
slowly. When government steps in to do 
something about the fertility of the soil, 
there is a temptation to subordinate the in- 
dependent farmer to the dictates of the ex- 
perts who know exactly what must be done 
on the land. This temptation was strong in 
the Tennessee Valley because the problems 
of soil losses and destructive cropping prac- 
tices were severe. But we had faith in the 
ability of men to learn and adopt new ways 
if given the opportunity to test these meth- 
ods by their own experience on their own 
farms, with their own land and labor. Tens 
of thousands of test-demonstrations, volun- 
tarily established by the farmers on their 
own places, have become the neighborhood 
schoolrooms for hundreds of communities. 
New soil-mineral products, developed in our 
experimental electric furnace chemical 
plants, are the key to revised cropping prac- 
tices consistent with the scientific and natu- 
ral requirements for building up the fertility 
of the soil. The farmer risks the loss of some 
of his quick income from the reduced acre- 
ages of the open-row cash crops of corn, cot- 
ton, and tobacco. He does this in the hope 
that more grass and pasture for more live- 
stock will eventually bring him a better liv- 
ing. The results thus far confirm one’s faith 
in men; the results the farmer gets are re- 
storing his faith in himself and in nature. 

At the center of this adventure in faith 
and works in the Tennessee Valley, there is 
a long record of experience that puzzles the 
cynics. When Congress created the T.V.A., 
its personnel were placed outside the civil 
service laws governing federal employment. 
As an unusual corollary to this exemption, 
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Congress also stipulated that employment 
in the T.V.A. was to be managed without re- 
gard to political test or affiliation. It was 
recognized that the responsibilities assigned 
to this new agency were so great as to re- 
quire an independent merit system which 
would be free from heavy-handed, time-con- 
suming procedures and which would protect 
the tenure of individual employees from 
political control. Those who were respon- 
sible for the administration of these provi- 
sions of law were to see their faith in law, in 
elected officials, and in themselves put to a 
severe test. The law has been observed with 
meticulous care. Perhaps a clumsy and of- 
fensive display of virtue marked its initial 
applications. There were moments of despair 
among the wise and friendly who feared 
crippling reprisals would come to this new 
agency of government so innocent as to be- 
lieve that those who collectively enacted 
such a provision would be willing individual- 
ly to suffer its observance. There were fre- 
quent reminders from less friendly sources 
that such would be the fate of the men who, 
in the words of one critic, ‘‘acted as though 
they sat among angels.” 

There were serious difficulties and mis- 
understandings and periods of strained re- 
lationships. But through it all there was a 
persistent faith that a conscientious applica- 
tion of these unusual provisions would win 
respect and support. In time most of those 
who had felt themselves aggrieved became 
firm in their support and commendation of 
the strict observance of the letter and spirit 
of the law. That result so essential to the 
success of its work and purpose could not 
have been achieved without a faith in men 
and the processes of democratic govern- 
ment, a faith stronger than any fear of the 
consequences of reprisals. 


IV 


Adventures in faith exact their moments 
of doubt, discomfort, and fatigue. But dis- 
illusion there is not if the quality and nature 
of faith are understood and treasured. Faith 
is not a gift; it is a prize to be sought, a pos- 
session to be acquired. Faith in ourselves 
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and others is an essence to be captured from 
somewhere within us. It must be harnessed 
by will and guided by judgment. Once pos- 
sessed in its faintest trace, it must be 
nourished by consciously and carefully put- 
ting it to work in our habits of decision and 
conduct. It can become the coin of great 
value in unlimited amount with which we 
gamble daily in our relationships with others. 
In spending and investing our coin of faith 
there is a place for prudence—not to avoid 
being shortchanged—a need for discernment 
to avoid markets where faith is not yet ex- 
changed. As I recall the ancient story, Dan- 
iel did not himself seek the lion’s den for the 
purpose of displaying his faith. Certainly it 
is to be doubted that he had any faith in the 
lions. Daniel found himself in the den be- 
cause he had been doing quietly and natu- 
rally what he believed in his heart he had to 
do. The point of the story is in the strength 
of his faith when his responsibilities had 
need of it. 

When faith is mistakenly viewed as an 
effusion of dramatic or imprudent behavior 
or as an attribute of ideals undisciplined by 
trial and the will to act in the face of doubt, 
imitation of its false form can lead us into 
the pit of despair. Our faith must be deep 
enough to absorb the frequent failures we ex- 
perience in human relations. The essence of 
our faith must be stern enough to remain 
unimpaired by the frustrations we experi- 
ence in the difference between achievement 
and the perfections of our dreams. 

A faith in ourselves that cannot encom- 
pass a faith in others can survive only in 
isolation. Such a faith can be a thing of 
beauty, and therein lies its immeasurable 
value to society. But most of us will find our 
adventures in faith among men and works— 
not in the ways of the quietist. 

The conflict between faith and fear be- 
comes sharper as our knowledge of the phys- 
ical world increases. The new energies and 
powers released by the successes of science 
seem to crowd our society into a smaller 
space. We feel ourselves afflicted with a sort 
of intellectual and spiritual claustrophobia. 
The very essence of our mind’s freedom 
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seems backed into a corner by the overbear- 

ing arrogance of cynics and ambitious fools 
who would wield this new power over our 
very thoughts and sentiments. 

Science and technology also increase the 
variety of works among which we may 
choose and by which we can favor our faith 
or yield to our fears. Each of us by deliberate 
or innocent choice elects hour by hour and 
day by day to support by the preponderance 
of our own acts one or the other of these con- 
tending forces—faith in, or fear of, men. 

The division is seldom clearly marked. 
No one of us can achieve more than a good 
average on the side of faith. But it is basic 
in our conscious choice that we be aware of 
which side we favor. 

Our gravest danger lies in the fact that 
the great discoveries of science have a dra- 
matic quality that appeals to our imagina- 
tions and our sense of power; we are tempted 
to forget that works without faith in man 
destroys man. In recent months we have 
learned how to release the energy of the 
atom and to direct it to destroy life. Can we 
divert it into the processes of human en- 
deavor that bring peace? There is a note of 
fluttery romanticism in much of our prattle 
about man’s ability to harness the power of 
the splitting atom to assure peace. It will be 
no easier than the task of harnessing man’s 
direct energies for the ways of peace and hu- 
man progress. Both problems have as their 
center the moral question of all the ages— 
can man learn to be divinely human with 
his fellow-men? Science. may help him to 
learn, but science offers no tool to an easy 
victory in this struggle within the individ- 
ual. Science can be turned to strengthen 
faith in ourselves and others. The prize that 
faith and fear compete for in the application 
of science is energy—power in its multiplici- 
ty of forms and sources—power to do things 
that will invite and support new recruits in 


ETHICS 


the advancement of man’s development or 

power to restrict, to blight, to destroy man’s 
promise of growth. The great victories of the 
future looking toward peace and man’s cul- 
tivation of his inherent divinity must be 
won in the preponderance of men’s hearts 
and minds. These victories must be won 
where we are, within ourselves, and within 
our communities by the hundreds and thou- 
sands. The sense of community which ex- 
pands and spreads the boundaries of peace 
must be built from the inside out. 

One of our contemporary philosophers 
and a onetime member of Congress, T. V. 
Smith, describes the limited area of co-oper- 
ation among men in this way: “... . there 
are billions of things that may be felt, mil- 
lions of things that may be thought, thou- 
sands of things that may be said, hundreds 
of things that may be done, dozens alone of 
which may be done collectively.”* To this I 
add a closing comment: The community of 
faith in men we build around us can stand 
and survive many divisions among the bil- 
lions of things about which our feelings dif- 
fer, the thousands of things about which our 
utterances differ, and the hundreds of things 
we do differently, if only we can unite in the 
Sew things we ean do together. From that dy- 
namic unity in works we can reach back to 
find agreement to reduce the number of 
things about which we differ. But let us 
thank our God that we can never eliminate 
these differences altogether. For a faith in 
men and works that accommodates our dif- 
ferences can reach from the finite to the in- 
finite, the area of the greatest adventure 
of all. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
T.V.A. 


2T. V. Smith, Discipline for Democracy (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1942). 
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THE status quo 

INCE the chartering by the state of the 
S various scientific academies in the sev- 
enteenth century, we have boasted of the 
neutrality of science, the scientific method, 
and laboratory research. We believed, and 
seem to believe today, that a “true”’ scien- 
tist is disinterested and unbiased, that he 
has no concern for the outcome of his experi- 
ment, that he presents to us statements 
about the world as it is, that he studies the 
status quo, that he allows facts to speak for 
themselves, and, finally, that he is neutral in 
that he merely discovers basic knowledge of 
facts which are not affected by the knowing 
process. This attitude presumed to be held 
by all ‘‘good” scientists is the price that 
must be paid for immunity. Immunity from 
what? First, (historically) immunity from 
the church, second, immunity from politics, 
and, finally, immunity from public opinion. 
But in general a disinterested attitude is the 
price paid for immunity from vested inter- 
ests, whatever they might be, and the dis- 
interest of the scientist, when made explicit, 
amounts to a covenant between scientists 
and those who prescribe the ends to which 
scientific knowledge is to be applied. It is a 
covenant to the effect that scientists will 
furnish neutral (basic) knowledge, or knowl- 
edge which does not of itself imply or pre- 
scribe its use; whereas the ends are to be 
prescribed by the nonscientist. 

The price promised to be paid‘for immu- 
nitycould be put insimpler words. The scien- 
tist has said in effect: “I promise never to 
make value judgments. I promise to state 
only the status guo. I am not interested in 
what might better be the case, or in what 
ought to be, but merely in what is the case.” 

In pure research, if there be such a thing, 
there are, then, no value judgments. Cer- 
tainly one can see that it is almost, if not 
quite, possible to have pure research in all 
of the so-called “natural’’ sciences, includ- 
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ing the biological sciences. But I for one 
should hope to find that at least social scien- 
tists would teach students to make value 
judgments based on social phenomena. In 
fact I would like to make this the distin- 
guishing factor between the natural and the 
social scientists. But what do we find? For 
the most part the social scientists have ac- 
cepted the covenant of the physical scien- 
tists with the assumption that otherwise 
they would be unscientific. If this assump- 
tion is correct, then indeed value judgments 
must forever be separated from science. 
How pleased vested interests would be if 
this were the case. 

But the social scientists actually support 
the view that “value judgment” is a perfect- 
ly meaningless term belonging to a prescien- 
tific, theological, teleological society. The 
sociologist learns what is “right” and 
“wrong” by studying the mores.” The rela- 
tivity of right and wrong which results from 
a study of the mores is appalling, and clear- 


* Probably W. G. Sumner has had more influence 
in this direction than any other sociologist-econo- 
mist. For him the implications of an “objective 
and natural’’ basis for right and wrong were very 
clear. He believed we should not tamper with the 
status quo. He condemned trade-unionism; all 
social legislation, including child labor laws; govern- 
mental control of monopoly, including the Interstate 
Commerce Law; etc.; and he advocated economic 
individualism in its extreme form. C. E. Ayres 
writes: “Modern social studies have now enabled 
us to see that such ideals as those of the American 
Declaration of Independence are never deduced by 
philosophers from such ‘axioms’ as ‘the pursuit of 
happiness.’ On the contrary, they are projections 
of the actual life of the community—the ‘mores,’ in 
this case, of actual democracy. What seems ‘pleasant’ 
and ‘unpleasant’ to any community of men is de- 
termined by their mores, and not vice versa” (from 
“Economic Value and Scientific Synthesis,”’ A meri- 
can Journal of Economics and Sociology, I, No. 4 
(July, 1942], 348). 

Obviously Ayres’s view as expressed here is, 
like Sumner’s, a very severe criticism of anyone 
who would look beyond the status quo for ends. I 
hope I have misinterpreted him. 
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ly, if we learn through a study of the status 
quo what is right, then the only basic distinc- 
tion between the physical and the social 
sciences is that the former gives us univer- 
sally applicable laws, whereas the latter 
gives us many laws for the correspondingly 
many different places and times. But if this 
is true, then all sciences are devoid of value 
judgments, and the question, “What might 
better be?” is perfectly meaningless from 
either a scientific or a nonscientific stand- 
point. I hope to show that this conclusion is 
wholly untenable. 


THE BASIS FOR VALUE JUDGMENTS 


The prime condition for making value 
judgments is the temporal dimension of the 
human mind. It is when the response to the 
distant stimulus is internalized (carried into 
the higher nervous center) that we are in a 
condition for passing value judgments, for 
the response which the distant stimulus calls 
out in us may not answer to the distant ob- 
ject which represents the terminus of the re- 
sponse. When the distant object does not 
answer to the response of the organism, 
there is occasion for an internalization of a 
second (or reorganized) response. This 
amounts to evaluation probably on a low 
level, but it is the biological basis for all 
evaluating inasmuch as it involves a selec- 
tion of the stimulus that will release or per- 
mit activity so as to effect a more desirable 
(or a better)? state of affairs, or it results in 
changing the status quo. In general, this 
temporal dimension of mind whereby the 


2 Professor A. P. Brogan has made it clear that 
in a continuously changing world “all value judg- 
ments, when analyzed, assert something about the 
relation of betterness” (Proceedings of the Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy, 1926 [New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1927], pp. 306 ff.). 
In his relational or melioristic theory of value he 
denies that value judgments are concerned with 
the good or the best. I see no conflict between Brogan’s 
theory and that of Dewey’s or Ayres’s. His contribu- 
tion lies mainly in the melioration theory which 
permits continuous revaluation or the setting-up of 
new ends and of new research projects as the world 
and society change (see also Brogan’s “Philosophy 
and the Problem of Value,” Philosophical Review 
Vol. XLII, No. 2 [March, 1933]). 
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future (the there-then) is a factor in deter- 
mining the nature of conduct enables us to 
evaluate; for clearly the future is indeter- 
minate, or there are many different possible 
conditions than the status quo. Only a thor- 
oughgoing mechanist, an anti-evolutionist, 
a complete determinist, could hold that the 
future is metaphysically or logically con- 
tained in the present, but any such person 
would be compelled to accept the spectator 
view of things, and “value” would not be a 
part of his vocabulary.’ If our main view is 
correct, then value judgments are significant 
only in so far as men can set up their own 
futures or ends, or, through reflective think- 
ing, condition and stimulate themselves to 
act in certain ways. The application of value 
judgments means above all else that men 
select (or choose) that toward which they 
move, for they set up that which moves 
them—the distant stimulus. But always the 
distant stimulus is posited hypothetically, 
so that it is an idea, or a part of it, that stim- 
ulates us, and not an actual future. 


RELIGION, CEREMONY, AND SCIENCE 


Today it is popular with social scientists 
and philosophers to deny a place to religion 
in scientific thinking and, more significantly, 
in scientific planning. In our civilization the 
heart of religion has been an emphasis on 
purpose, or that for the sake of which men 
live. Judaism and Christianity, which fur- 
nished the broad religious context within 
which modern science developed, answered 
the teleological questions first, and in that 
answer is entailed a theory of the nature of 
man and of the world. These great religions 
would subordinate all human activity and 
order it with respect to the final goals. The 
discovery of these final goals,4 so the argu- 


3 For an account of an attempt to reduce all 
value judgments to ordinary scientific statements 
of facts (I presume to statements about the status 
quo) see A. J. Ayer’s Language Truth and Logic, 
chap. vi. In general the positivists are much dis- 
turbed over statements about the there-then. 


4Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins writes: “We 
know that there is a natural moral law, and we can 
understand what it is because we know that man 
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ment goes, is essential to setting up an intel- 
ligent government, an economic system, an 
educational system, etc. There are not a few 
today in high educational places who be- 
lieve that we must first discover ‘human na- 
ture” and the final purposes of living before 
any other thing can be added unto our 
knowledge. 

Such men as John Dewey and C. E. Ayres 
are exceptions to the prevailing view. Both 
of these men have asked the crucial ques- 
tions: Can religion set up attainable goals? 
Is there “human nature”? When we con- 
ceive of religion as practiced, their answer 
is “No.” In fact, religions have set up ideal- 
ized, unattainable (in this world) goals 
which, consequently, lead to complacent 
satisfaction in the mere contemplation of 
the wholly unnatural, unattainable. Reli- 
gion, in short, substitutes complacent con- 


has a nature, and we can understand it. The nature 
of man, which is the same everywhere, is obscured 
but not obliterated by the differing conventions of 
different cultures... .. 

“We discover what is good for any species by 
considering the specific nature of the species. To 
discover what is good for man we must discover 
what fulfills his nature...... 

“Tf we are to have world civilization, we must 
get the world to accept an ideal, to pursue it de- 
liberately, and to pursue it as common to the whole 
world community” (“Toward a Durable Society,” 
A.A.U.P. Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 4 (October, 
1943]). 

I doubt that even Aristotle, whose basic scientific 
notions have been found false, would agree with 
Hutchins today. Hutchins’ argument sounds very 
static in the midst of technological progress. It is 
clear that he does not believe what we ought to do 
is conditioned by what we can do (by science). 
He resorts, rather, to that most hazy concept “‘hu- 
man nature.” Allow us to make a progress report, 
for in the last paragraph of Chancellor Hutchins’ 
The State of the University (November 25, 1946) 
he writes: “Yet the few real problems the University 
has are far more important. They are of this sort: 
how can so large and various an institution be unified 
and directed toward the preservation of a civilization 
which is obviously on the brink of catastrophe? I 
do not pretend to know the answers to such ques- 
tions. But I do know that the answers must be 
found, and I believe that they will be found through 
the kind of continuous debate and pioneering effort 
which the University of Chicago has conducted 
throughout its history.” 


templation for the realization of ends (or 
values). Ayres pushes the point still further. 
He argues that in effect religion amounts to 
ceremony, or a series of ceremonies, which 
are antithetical to technology (the applica- 
tion of science) and Hegelian dialetics as- 
sures us that either ceremony or science 
must give way. Ayres, as a rule, conceives 
of all nonscientific activities as being em- 
bodied in institutions which are a hindrance 
to science in fact but may in some cases per- 
mit science despite their opposition.’ I take 
it that Ayres is trying to save science and 
thereby rescue value judgment from the 
supernaturalist and “put it where it be- 
longs”—in the technological process which 
is thought by him to be the locus of value.® 


5 Ayres writes: “Did institutions such as those 
of business enterprise, democracy, Puritanism, and 
the like ‘make possible’ the development of the in- 
dustrial economy? That has been the traditional 
belief. There is a sense in which that belief is true. 
But there is a more important sense in which it is 
quite false. The difference is between active and 
passive agents. If the institutional structure which 
prevailed in Western Europe prior to the industrial 
revolution of the past five centuries or so had been 
sufficiently solid and rigid to inhibit technological 
change, then it goes without saying that the change 
would not have occurred. Since the industrial revo- 
lution did occur, obviously the institutional struc- 
ture which it confronted was insufficiently solid 
to prevent change. That structure was a causally 
significant part of the total situation; but its signifi- 
cance was—and consequently is still—permissive, 
not dynamic” (The Theory of Economic Progress, 
p- 177). In general I take Ayres’s work to imply that 
values set up by any institution are at best permis- 
sive, at worst a hindrance, and in no case an aid to 
technological development and “progress.” Uniess 
by definition “institution” means these things, I 
believe Ayres is mistaken. If by definition “institu- 
tion” means these things, it is an insignificant defi- 
nition. 

® Ayres writes: “Technological progress is not 
‘meaningless apart from ends’; on the contrary it is 
the locus of meaning. What is wrong with these 
nightmares is that they are contrary to the actuali- 
ties of science and technology, and what is wrong 
with the use of scientific tools as ‘engines of de- 
struction’ in war is not that war is an ‘unworthy 
end’ but that it is a calamitous interruption of the 
activities by which alone civilization has made 
progress” (“Economic Value and Scientific Synthe- 
sis,” p. 357). Again: “....the real value of the 
Parthenon was as an Architectural achievement” 
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Similarly Dewey, in positivistic fashion, 
holds that ends are unintelligible apart from 
an accompanying prescribed means of at- 
taining them. 

In summary, it appears as if religious 
theory subordinates means to foreordained 
ends whereas Dewey and Ayres subordinate 
ends to the technological process (or to 
science). Dewey’s well-known refusal to 
separate means and ends seems to imply 
that he emphasizes both equally, but the 
fact that science progresses almost in geo- 
metric ratio’ makes it clear that only prog- 
ress in science can call for a re-establishment 
of ends if Dewey is correct in his general 
thesis. Hence all ends, according to Dewey’s 
view, are conditioned by science, and not 
vice versa. 


MEANS AND ENDS 


As stated above, in pure research or pure 
science there are no value judgments. In 
fact we may define pure science as the dis- 
covery (or formulation) of knowledge which, 
by virtue of its purity, does not prescribe 
particular ends for which it shall be used. 
Can values or ends be discovered in the lab- 
oratory then? Certainly not. Our answer is 
greatly reinforced by the fact that ‘disin- 
terested” scientists only study and record 
the status quo. Our real question is this: 
What is the locus of value? We can answer 
that it is not in pure science. But, contrary 
to many, we do not hasten to conclude that 
therefore the locus of value is in religious 
thinking. Although it may be and, I think, 
is the case that most of our more important 
value judgments (which are the moral and 
ethical ones) are conditioned by Christian 
culture, and our most cherished ends, among 
which is a peaceful world community, have 
been given to us from Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, nevertheless, the evaluating process 


(ibid., p. 359). And, “It is the technological con- 
tinuum which is the locus of truth and value” 
(ibid., p. 353) (see also The Theory of Economic 
Progress, pp. 220 ff.). 


7See Ayres’s The Theory of Economic Progress, 
pp. 119 ff. 


should not, and cannot effectively, tran- 
spire without our having one eye on science 
and technology. But only one eye. The other 
eye must be on a goal which, as I have sug- 
gested, is not implied by or entailed in the 
status quo. I would sharpen the Deweyan 
distinction between means and ends in order 
to make room for the obvious place of the 
temporal dimension of mind in the evaluat- 
ing process. Evaluation means nothing apart 
from a comparison of the status quo with al- 
ternative possible futures. No one can con- 
sistently accept the general theory of evolu- 
tion® and also the Hegelian Marxian view 
that the status quo (or the technological 
process) logically implies or materially en- 
tails a certain future. All of us have learned 
from evolution that time is not an unfolding 
of that which is enfolded or making explicit 
that which is implicit. There is nothing in- 
evitable about the future. But men, through 
their sense of time,’ are able to set up al- 
ternative possible futures and to use science 
(or natural laws) to effect a given future. As 
Whitehead says, we are able to enter into 
the creative advance of nature. But this can 
be done only through stimulating ourselves 
not by what is here-now, but by an idea of 
what is there-then. Clearly, then, the goals 
or ends of men are not implicit in the tech- 
nological process; so, there would be no 
problem of evaluating. On the other hand, 
there is no sense in accepting certain futures 
unless it is possible to muster the means of 
attaining them. But must we have the 
means before thinking the end, ‘or vice 
versa? The question is ambiguous. If basic 
knowledge or pure science has “means” 
written on it, it is written only as an ambig- 
uous footnote. Yet this much is true: Before 
recognizing that it is or ever will be appli- 
cable to achieving an end, we must recognize 
it in relation to that end. That end may nev- 


8 See the author’s “The Meaning of Evolution,” 
in American Scientist, Vol. XXXIV, No. 2 (April, 
1946). 

9See the author’s “The Calendar Theory of 
Freedom,” Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XLI, No. 12 
(June 8, 1944). 
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er emerge, and much research (possibly 99 
plus per cent) will fall by the wayside, and 
none of it implies an end. The locus of the 
origin of ends is the minds of men. This im- 
plies roughly that no basic knowledge (or 
neutral knowledge)’* takes on the character 
of means unless it is first considered in rela- 
tion to an end. But the end, the there-then 
which is a possible stimulus because of the 
temporal dimension of human minds, is logi- 
cally prior to a means of attaining it. In gen- 
eral, ends are not something that will simply 
release action or give an outlet for basic 
knowledge. We do not search after ends in 
order to apply the scientific knowledge we 
have acquired. If scientific knowledge is 
first neutral to ends, then it can be applied 
to many ends and, if it must be applied at 
all, then any end will do, and evaluation 
falls by the wayside. If we assume that 
Ayres is correct in his belief that technology 
is a continuous, self-corrective, inevitable 
process, and that Dewey is correct in ce- 
menting ends and definite prescribed means 
together," our task would be a microscopic 
examination of tools and technology in 
order to discover implied ends. This, of 
course, would be a discovery of natural— 
only too natural—ends, and, by implication, 
a discrediting of all “supernatural” ends— 
those ends not implied by the technological 
process. It would mean not only that men 
are slaves to science but that they ought to 
be. 

We are not denying that certain institu- 
tions, including religious ones, have set up 
attainable goals thereby widening the gap 
between technology or means, on the one 
hand, and the “true purposes of life,” on the 
other hand. But there is no need to lean so 
far in the other direction and thereby main- 
tain the gap. Here we do not propose a 


10 See the author’s “Research Science and Social 
Values,” A.A.U.P. Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, No. 2 
(summer, 1945). 


™ For a criticism of Dewey’s rigid connection 
of means and ends, see E. T. Mitchell, ““Dewey’s 
Theory of Valuation,” Ethics, Vol. LV, No. 4 (July, 
1945). 


“synthesis” of science and religion or of 
technology and institutions for the sake of 
one happy family. We want merely to state 
the factors involved in actual evaluat- 
ing processes. Religious persons often go so 
far as to discredit science,” calling it mate- 
rialistic, worldly, positivistic, and therefore 
atheistic. By way of a constructive program 
these same persons advocate that the true 
means to the better life is a religious, non- 
scientific means. In this respect our cere- 
monialists in general have been absolutely 
mistaken. Although one can conceive of a 
goal without conceiving of the means of at- 
taining it, the mere conception and contem- 
plation of it are futile. In short, within the 
religious attitude one cannot find the means 
of effecting values. But, contrariwise, nei- 
ther can research science create values. 

We continue to make the rather sharp 
distinction between means and ends because 
there is a qualitative distinction between 
them. The temporal dimension of mind 
makes the rest of nature different from man 
in that respect. Hence, this dimension de- 
fines for us the locus of uniting past and 
present with future. The futures so united 
to means are never necessary. The “‘super- 


In an address by Mortimer J. Adler, Sep- 
tember, 1940, made at the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy, and Religion, we find Mr. Adler de- 
nouncing science and the professors, but he does 
not denounce Aristotelian absolutism and (strange- 
ly) democracy. He said: “The professors, by and 
large, are positivists. And, furthermore, J say that 
the most serious threat to Democracy is the positivism 
of the professors, which dominates every aspect of 
modern education and is the central corruption of 
modern culture. Democracy has much more to fear 
from the mentality of its teachers than from the ni- 
hilism of Hitler. It is the same nihilism in both 
cases, but Hitler’s is more honest and consistent, 
less blurred by subtilties and queasy qualifications, 
and hence less dangerous.” 

I take it Adler means by “positivist” any person 
who does not accept Aristotle as interpreted by 
Thomas Aquinas. Adler goes on: “Metaphysics is 
able to demonstrate the existence of suprasensible 
being, for it can demonstrate the existence of God, 
by appealing to evidence of the senses and the prin- 
ciples of reason, and without any reliance upon 
articles of religious faith” (quoted from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Daily Maroon, November 14, 1940). 
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naturalists” have substituted contempla- 
tion of ends for means, and the “naturalists” 
have substituted means (with what they as 
means presumably imply) for ends. Both 
must make concessions. 


HOW WE EVALUATE 


Quite often there is a difference between 
how one evaluates and how he says he evalu- 
ates—between practice and theory about 
practice. Let us assume that theories of how 
we evaluate are designed to facilitate satis- 
factory evaluation. From this assumption 
we can conclude that a fallacious theory of 
evaluation probably will be a hindrance. For 
these reasons it is desirable to formulate an 
effective theory of evaluation, and, unless 
we formulate it out of thin air, we must go 
to experience. We must consider our effec- 
tive experiences of evaluating. We will grant 
that the ‘‘supernaturalists” have construct- 
ed a theory that hinders them, but we be- 
lieve that the technologists have done the 
same thing. 

Actually, values are not created out of 
thin air. Neither are they products of the 
mores. Nor, again, are they deducible from 
the technological process. Yet every value 
judgment, when it concerns ends or goals, 
involves the conception of a genuinely new 
situation which contrasts itself with the 
status quo. The novel is not “in” the status 
quo, but the status guo may be a condition 
for the conception of the novel. This condi- 
tion, however, is a very loose one, and the 
intimacy between the conception of the 
novel (ends) and the status guo may vary 
from one extreme to the other so that in 
some cases it is very great. In other cases the 
novel may be almost completely divorced 
from the status quo. Because of these pos- 
sible variations we are justified in making a 
distinction between ends and means. I fear 
that if one generalizes on the cases in which 
the intimacy between ends (the novel) and 
the means is very great, one will come to the 
false conclusion that the locus of value is in 
the technological process—the means. If 
one generalizes on cases in which the intima- 
cy is exceedingly small, one will conclude 


that ends are primary and wholly divorced 
from means. 

Now let us agree that in practice one can- 
not separate ends and means. But in specu- 
lation, or in reflective thinking, one may 
consider “means” independent of ends, as 
in pure science, or one may consider ends 
independent of means. Since in thought the 
degree of intimacy is very loose and indefi- 
nite, we must say that there is no necessary 
or predetermined relationship between 
means and ends. There is no deductive pro- 
cedure by which one can unravel the future 
out of the status quo, nor can one guarantee 
beforehand that all scientific research will 
be applied to ends. We emphasize that in 
evaluating there is a very loose and indefi- 
nite relationship between means and ends, 
especially when the evaluating process is in 
its first stages. A goal may be set up, such as 
the idea of a future in which there is no con- 
tagious disease, without a knowledge of how 
that future is to be attained. In fact it may 
never be attained but yet be worth working 
for. On the other hand, we carry on funda- 
mental research without considering actual 
ends. 

If one insists on pressing the point and on 
finding the definite relationship between 
technology (means) and ends, the result will 
be a static, barren theory. Either all futures 
will be said to be implied by or deducible 
from the status quo or else it will be said that 
there is only one possible future. In either 
case “value judgment” will be nonsense. 
Actually scientific research and the choice 
of ends to which some of it may be applied 
condition each other, but in an indefinite, 
indeterminate way. When we allot funds for 
pure research, we are never certain that any 
of the results will be useful. We probably 
hope that they will. As a pure-research 
scientist, no person is either moral or im- 
moral. He makes no value judgments. On 
the other hand, our social planners (which 
may include every voting citizen) do not 
have detailed specifications before having 
rather vague and general ideas. But effective 
planners have at least a vague sense of “‘re- 
ality,” by which we mean they have a sense 
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of the scientific context necessary for the ac- 
tualization of their ideas. 

Each new future conceived by man may 
be influenced by scientific accomplishments 
to date, and each new research project may 
be influenced by goals attained to date. Yet 
we cannot conceive of every attained goal 
as an actual means to another goal. It may 
become a means, and it may not. Further 
value judgments will determine that. If we 
are to give up our quest for certainty in any 
realm it must be in the realm of value judg- 
ments. We must conceive of the future as 
indefinite. On the one hand, if we insist on 
achieving or working toward only those 
goals which will serve as means for still other 
goals, there will be only one value judgment. 
That one will be made at the beginning of 
the process. On the other hand, if we insist 
on making the value judgment first, or of 
finding the end first, there will be no such 
thing as pure or basic research or neutral 
knowledge, but all science will be subordi- 
nated to that end. 

Our conclusion is that we cannot give a 
rationalistic, deductive account of the evalu- 
ating process. 

But there is a more fundamental reason 
for disagreeing with the positivistic assump- 
tion that means and ends are inseparable. 
Namely, the future, which is the locus of 
ends, is not only unpredicted but unpredict- 
able. It is impossible to guarantee that cer- 
tain ends can ever be actualized. Quite often 
as we approach a future object it disappears, 
and we have left only the idea of it, which is 
subjective. We must take that attitude to- 
ward every end. There is no guarantee that 
it will be accomplished. Quite often as we 
reach for a “‘good”’ apple, we get a bad one, 
and the “‘good”’ one is only subjective. Since 
this is true we must posit all goals with a 


grain of salt—they are, actually, hypothe- 
ses. How, then, can we guarantee before- 
hand what means is required to accomplish 
them? A statement of the relationship be- 
tween means and ends is always a hypo- 
thetical one. No one can guarantee that cer- 
tain tools will accomplish certain specified 
ends, especially new ends, although they 
may have been designed to do so. Similarly, 
no one can guarantee that there is a tool or 
tools for every end. Nature may not support 
the hypothetical patterns we try to super- 
impose upon her. 

In modern science we no longer state 
things in terms of their ‘‘essences” or ‘“‘na- 
tures.”” One does not give a statement of 
tools or of technology in terms of what they 
will or must do but in terms of how one be- 
lieves they will function under certain cir- 
cumstances. But such statements are always 
hypothetical. It follows that neither can 
goals be stated (except hypothetically) in 
terms of the means of attaining them. I refer 
to the insistent tendency to state goals in 
terms of means, or vice versa, as the posi- 
tivistic, rationalistic tendency, for it is first 
of all like the positivistic principle by which 
we tend to state the future in terms of the 
present. E. G. Carnap believes that predic- 
tion is nothing but a restatement of the pres- 
ent experiences. Second, it is like the ration- 
alistic tendency to be certain in order to be 
scientific. To be certain means to be deduc- 
tively guaranteed. These tendencies, both 
designed to make us scientific, actually leave 
no room for hypotheses, which are the nerve 
of science. Such principles of certainty- lead 
finally to a dogmatism which emphasizes 
scientific method at the expense of problems 
to be solved and would make scientific 
priests of all of us. 
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ETHICAL OUTLOOK: SOME REMARKS 


J. CH. SIMOPOULOS 


OES moral philosophy moralize? I be- 
lieve it does, and that it should not. 
It is also possible, I think, that ethical issues 
have been clouded, first, by the tendency to 
regard ethics as the basis of all valid systems 
of casuistry, in which, however, it is sup- 
posed to have a proprietary rather than an 
administrative interest; and, second, by 
what seems to me an underlying assump- 
tion, for whose origin and nature I shall at- 
tempt to account, that praiseworthiness is a 
not irrelevant attribute or constituent of 
what is morally good. 

It is difficult to avoid feeling, when read- 
ing works of moral philosophy, that they 
are what Dr. Jacks, speaking of philosophy 
in general, calls “disguised imperatives,’’ 
that they urge us to think or to act in this or 
that way. The ethical chapter in Mr. Ayer’s 
earlier book, Language Truth and Logic, may 
be absolved from this charge; but then that 
seems due to the fact that he appears to 
wish to abolish, rather than to contribute 
to, moral philosophy—a wish which it may 
be that I shall seem to support, but that ap- 
pearance would be due to my inability to 
see lines of future approach rather than to 
any skepticism as to whether there should 
be any. The “command”? in moral philos- 
ophy is to be found in idealist, utilitarian, 
and subjectivist. If in the Republic, indeed, 
we do not see very clear indications of this 
tendency, then I am inclined to think that 
this is so because Plato was not concerned to 
work out a full-fledged system of ethics, as 
something quite distinct, and because, ac- 
cordingly, in the Republic, much ethical 


tL. P. Jacks, Education of the Whole Man, 
chap. i. 


2So far as I know Professor Carnap was the 
first to pin down this characteristic of moral judg- 
ments by this word (in Philosophy and Logical 
Syntax, p. 24), but I should hesitate to claim more 
than terminological agreement with him. 
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matter is no more than implicit in passages 
whose proper function is to make easier the 
proof that the just man is also happy. In the 
Nicomachean Ethics, on the other hand, we 
are already, indeed avowedly, halfway 
toward casuistry and halfway also to poli- 
tics.3 

Rather than multiply instances, let us 
dwell on the outstanding cases and learn 
what there is to be learned from them. The 
utilitarian, whether “ideal” or not, presses 
his views upon us. These are the principles, 
he says, for you and for me. The subjectivist 
also has a lesson to teach us: waste no more 
time on pondering moral values; I say there 
are none, that what pass for them are, prop- 
erly speaking, your, my, or his predilections, 
an affair of the emotions. The skeptic alone, 
perhaps, is modest about his opinions. He 
says, “I don’t know.” But there are many 
ways of saying this. If he is just foolish, yet 
sufficiently reserved to realize the limita- 
tions of his knowledge, then we are not in- 
terested in his profession of ignorance. But if 
his saying that he “does not know” is the re- 
sult of strenuous thought on the subject, 
then in some sense his statement may be re- 
garded as a command to others to suspend 
their judgment, too. This, however, is not a 
command as to what, even in theory, to 
think morally about particular acts: a com- 
mand to suspend is not a command to make 
a judgment. It is a command only about 
moral judgment in general. Since any state- 
ment about something is a “command” as 
to what to think about it, the skeptic’s “I 
don’t know” is no different from what such 
statements ought to be and is not to be re- 
garded as exhibiting the particular fault to 
which I am drawing attention. 

Now, there are two dangers, it seems to 
me, in ethical skepticism. One is its liability 

3 Eth. Nic. 11036-11044; and ix ad fin., respec- 
tively. 
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to be mistaken for subjectivism, in which 
case an expression of ignorance is falsely 
identified with a statement to the effect that 
moral judgments express not value, but 
merely the emotions of those who make 
them, and could express nothing else. The 
other danger is the assumption that skepti- 
cism is necessarily sterile, an admission of 
defeat. With regard to the first danger, its 
very formulation is, I think, sufficient proof 
against it. It is the second to which, accord- 
ingly, I address myself. 

I do not believe that enough practical 
notice has been taken of the difference be- 
tween the moral acquaintance which we 
manage to get of ourselves and that, if any, 
which we get of other people. In practice, I 
think they have been taken to be the same. 
Now the result of this is at least twofold: in 
the first place, we tend to take either that 
for which we ourselves strive for its own sake 
or that striving itself as the pattern of the 
good; in the second place, we tend to ex- 
ternalize a feeling perhaps of self-satisfac- 
tion at the performance of “good actions” 
as a feeling of approbation of such actions in 
general, i.e., with the first-person element 
excluded—or, probably a more general 
statement, approbation and _ self-satisfac- 
tion, or whatever it is (likewise their con- 
traries), may be but different aspects of one 
basic attitude for which there is no name. 
Approbation is thus the “subjective” cor- 
relate of thinking something to be good. I 
cannot help thinking that, however much we 
develop our powers of judgment as opposed 
to our emotions, this primitive fact is bound 
to vitiate moral judgment. Another way of 
expressing the danger of thinking in this 
sort of way is that it invites you to think of 
others in the same way as you do of your- 
self. But, it may be objected, what harm 
need there be in this? For is not what is real- 
ly harmful the regarding people as different 
from yourself, and not the same? But that 
is not the point. Regard other people as 
what you like; but not how you like, not-— 
this is our point—as though the actual re- 
garding, as distinct from what is regarded, 
were the same in both cases, introspective 


and extraspective. It is not enough, in my 
opinion, to make allowances, however liber- 
al, for individual peculiarities or weaknesses. 
Judgments of others, as I shall now attempt 
to show, must be admitted to be generical- 
ly different from first-person judgments, by 
which latter, I shall, in these pages, confine 
my meaning to those whose data consist in 
a present introspectible state. 

When you make a first-person moral 
judgment, then, if it is significant, it par- 
takes of the nature of a command, a com- 
mand to yourself. Now, at first sight, there 
is a powerful objection to this: that a com- 
mand is no part of the nature of a judgment 
but may be something altogether additional 
to it. I think that this objection can hold 
only if it is assumed that moral judgments 
are statements of fact or of value in the 
same refutable and categorical way in which 
statements of facts state facts. This, how- 
ever, I believe to be false. I think Mr. Ayer 
makes this point in Language Truth and 
Logic, passim, but especially on page 160, 
where he tells us that “in every case in 
which one would commonly be held to be 
making an ethical judgment, the function 
of the relevant ethical word is purely ‘emo- 
tive.’’”” However, I do not think that the 
matter should be dropped there. When such 
words are used in first-person judgments, I 
think that they may well be “emotive,” or, 
to specify, primarily “jussive.”” When used 
in second- and third-person judgments, they 
are, accordingly, very unclear but still, cer- 
tainly, “emotive.” It seems important to me 
to notice that to say that a word is, even al- 
ways, used emotively is not the same thing 
as saying that a clearer analysis of the way 
in which we use it would not lead to the dis- 
covery, or at least toward the discovery, of a 
meaning beyond what might reasonably be 
described as an emotion. 

Now such is the case, I believe, with 
words like “good” and “right.” The logical 
genealogy of the moral use of these words is, 
first, first-personal and, then, general. This 
twofold use has the advantage of bringing to 
mind the possibility of the existence of 
others as moral agents; but this is far out- 
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weighed by its disadvantages, chief of which 
is the introduction of the “command” ele- 
ment into non-first-personal moral judg- 
ments. But, if by any chance I am at all 
right in saying that there is some such con- 
fusion, how is it to be cleared up? First, I 
think, by recognizing the precise nature of 
the confusion of thought which has come 
about, or rather which seems to have clung 
barnacle-wise to moral philosophy, and 
with it the prime reason, viz., the undertone 
of moralizing, for the obstinate belief in 
ethics as a kind of skeleton-key casuistry.4 
And, second, by a sort of limited skepticism. 
This skepticism should refer both to all par- 
ticular moral judgments and to all type- 
judgments; for where these two kinds of 
judgments are first-personal they are com- 
mands; and by being “skeptical about a 
command,” I mean that it should not be 
taken for a statement; and where they are 


4 This, as I have shown above (p. 70), is an old 
belief dating at least from Aristotle. The most 
notable exception of which I know is the Ethics of 
Spinoza which, whatever else may be said about it, 
seems to me, to a quite remarkable extent, pure 
philosophy in outlook and intention. Hume (ed. 
Green and Grose) in Book III, Part I, sec. i (p. 235) 
of A Treatise on Human Nature, says, ‘Philosophy 
is commonly divided into speculative and practical; 
and as morality is always comprehended under 
the latter division ....,” and in Part III, sec. vi 
(p. 374), “And thus the most abstract speculations 
concerning human nature, however cold and un- 
entertaining, become subservient to practical moral- 
ity;”’ he has just likened the relation between these 
“abstract speculations” and “practical morality” 
to that between anatomy and painting. Hastings 
Rashdall, in The Theory of Good end Evil (2d ed.), 
II, 418, says: “If the view of Ethics which we take 
be the true one, Casuistry is undoubtedly the goal 
of Ethics, but it must not be assumed that the goal 
is one which has yet been, or even which is ever 
destined to be, fully attained.” In Principia ethica 
(p. 5), Moore tells us quite plainly that “Casuistry 
is the goal of ethical investigation.” In fact, the 
only notable stand taken again casuistry in modern 
times has, I think, been by Bradley in The Principles 
of Logic (2d ed.), pp. 269-70, and for some reason 
(surely not Hastings Rashdall’s attack on his posi- 
tion?), he all but disclaims what he has remarked, 
saying: “It would, I think, have been better if this 
attack upon Casuistry and Hedonism had been 
shortened, if not omitted”’ (zbid., p. 273, n. 10). 


not first-personal, they are not only com- 
mands and deserve to be treated in the same 
way (i.e., not as statements) but are also on 
an unsound basis (the command expressed 
by them bearing a relation to their osten- 
sible content different from that obtaining 
in respect of first-personal judgments, 
though grammatically there is nothing to 
choose between the two cases). 

The only thing known in ethics is, I sug- 
gest, the fact known by me, that I have 
duties (whatever they may be). Even this is 
perhaps a little paradoxical. For what is 
there that belongs to moral philosophy, as 
distinct from morals, about my knowing 
that I have duties? Nothing, unless you 
know it, too, so that it could be somehow 
the subject of an intelligent exchange of 
views. If you know it, too, then the only 
thing known in ethics is not ‘“‘the fact known 
3 ee ” But ethics, when it is not mere- 
ly “descriptive,” is usually understood as 
“the normative science of conduct.” If 
there is, as I suggest, no such science, I, for 
one, shall not be disappointed. I do not 
think I know what my duties are, but I do 
think that I have them and, sometimes, 
even that I know that I have them. The 
first datum of obligation will, on inspection, 
I believe, be found to be subjective, a feeling 
as of compulsion of some kind.5 The second 
datum, more objective, is what we may call 
the conception of “‘fittingness.’’ This twofold 
aspect of moral obligation is perhaps ex- 
emplified in the two extreme ways in which 
we use the word “ought”: “I ought to do 
something,” and “It ought to be colder at 
this time of year.” These are the data, but 
it must be noted that to say, for instance, 
that particular feelings of ‘‘compulsion” are 
taken as evidence of moral obligation in no 
way implies that those particular feelings 
are “‘veridical.” 

At this point it were well for me to at- 
tempt to counter any charge of “unrealism” 


SI hope that this statement will make clearer 
my rather curious insistence upon the ‘‘command” 
in first-personal moral judgments. For it is these 
that are primitive. 
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—some objection to the effect that, in refus- 
ing to recognize moral judgments which 
purport to have said the “last word,” I am 
divesting moral issues of all reality and that 
in deploring those systems which to me seem 
to suggest a basis for casuistry I am going 
further and trying to deny the reality of all 
moral problems. Perhaps it is of use to sug- 
gest that it is possible to deny the validity 
qua statement of any answer to, say, a par- 
ticular moral problem without thereby im- 
plying that that problem must “lose face”’ 
on some scale of reality. The proper func- 
tion of moral philosophy or ethics is the 
study of, and thought about, moral prob- 
lems. Although, on the one hand, it would 
seem hasty of moral philosophers to jettison, 
with the logical positivists, value-statements 
as so much emotive lumber, yet, on the 
other hand, the emotive and nonemotive 
elements, and, above all, the commingling 
of these two, must be recognized and studied 
if moral philosophy is to be thoroughly rid 
of its tendency to give generalized, unusable 
advice. If ethics can be practical, it will be 
so by teaching how to think, never what, any 
more than logic aims at inculcating “right 
thoughts” about anything other than logic. 
Finally, in this connection, descending from 
moral philosophy to morals, skepticism of 
the kind which we have been reviewing 
gives no “command” to behave skeptically, 
whatever that might be. I can hardly think 
that any plain man, if told that, in the view 
of some philosopher respected by him ever 
so much, he may never know what his duty 
actually is, would be caused to diverge from 
whatever line of action he would have any- 
how pursued. It is clear, then, that there 
need be nothing destructive in skepticism, 
nor unrealistic—indeed, the contrary—in 
assigning to behavior and to moral philos- 
ophy each its own place. 

That there can exist ethics whose basic 
concern is not “what ought I to do?” but 
“what does ‘ought’ mean?” is shown in 
Kant’s moral philosophy. But I believe that 
not even Kant was free from the tendency 
to confuse the two inquiries. In the Intro- 


duction to the Metaphysic of Morals,’ for 
instance, he says that ‘a Metaphysic of 
Morals cannot be founded on anthropology, 
but may be applied to it.” Kant says that 
this is so, just as in natural philosophy; but 
the cases are not parallel, for in natural 
philosophy the objects to which its laws are 
applied are taken as automatically obeying 
them, natural philosophy having discovered 
them; but in the case of ethics it is not a 
matter of rules demonstrated a priori being 
exemplified in the field of actual conduct— 
not unless, perhaps, a most un-Kantian view 
of thoroughgoing intuitionism be held. For 
if, as Kant holds they must, the rules dis- 
covered by ethics are a priori, their applica- 
tion to situations is not equally so; and the 
degree of conformity to the moral law of any 
particular action cannot, so far as I can see, 
be so apprehended as to serve as an exempli- 
fication of the law. Or, in other words, if I 
am talking about the nature of something, 
e.g., conduct, and if I am also doing some- 
thing important, then I suggest that Iam 
doing something more than merely finding 
out what is common to all the instances, 
known by me, of that into the nature of 
which I am inquiring. Such instances are 
often, no doubt, in many different ways 
present to my mind, and their presence is 
sometimes important in suggesting what the 
problems are; but they are not logical enti- 
ties from which I deduce my notion of con- 
duct; nor is ethics an inductive science. 
Ethics is the result of a systematic attempt 
to hold a consistent, or true, view about con- 
duct. It does not seem possible to me, there- 
fore, that instances of conduct should have 
logical relevance to ethical inquiry. 

However, it is most important at this 
point to note that this in no way implies that 
self-consistency demands that there should 
in the life of any individual be a complete 
cleavage between his philosophical views 
and his moral principles. For there should 
exist contact between the two only in so far 
as the moral principles of his activity are 

6Kant’s Theory of Ethics, trans. Abbott (6th 
ed.), p. 272. 
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governed by his view of the nature of con- 
duct in general; and there is no reason that 
I can see—indeed, very much the contrary 
—why this contact should be broken; all 
that is pernicious is the pretension of philos- 
ophy to pontificate in any particular case, 
or that of any particular case to “offer help” 
in the solution of a problem which should 
have nothing whatever to do, on the same 
logical level, with what anyone ought to do 
on any one occasion. It is also worth while 
remarking that, if the foregoing suggestions 
carry any weight, there is no need at all to 
divest moral activity of reason; it is there, 
but imperfectly. Lastly, it seems to me that 
a possible cause of the rather uncertain 
orientation of ethical inquiry may be a tacit 
confusion of the philosophy, with the psy- 
chology, of morals; the latter is, of course, 
though highly useful and interesting, an 
empirical science whose claim to philosophi- 
cal standing has lain in the false pretenses of 
delivering opinions about the nature of con- 
duct in general (i.e., as a philosophical prob- 
lem) rather than about the nature of con- 
duct as a group of psychological appear- 
ances. 

I hope now to have made the point that 
the skepticism which I have mentioned is to 
be directed at the attribution to moral state- 
ments of that categorical certainty which 
belongs to philosophy alone. Now if, first, 
it be said that I would thus empty ethics of 
content, I should rejoin by saying that mak- 
ing clearer the nature of such moral points 
of view as would seem to account for the 
many different kinds of moral judgments 
which people do make; the working-out of a 
system of behavior satisfying in certain, or 
perhaps all, conditions without, however, 
“rewarding” or “punishing” those who do 
not fit in with it; these, and any new light 
that can be thrown on the problem of free- 
will, are surely enough to occupy philoso- 
phers for the rest of their days. If, second, it 


be objected that, in spite of my statements 
to the contrary, I am nevertheless advocat- 
ing “skepticism in behavior,” I can only re- 
peat roundly that I am not; that would be 
something on the psychological level: a 
pathological lack of self-confidence, ex- 
pressed in moral terms. This can hardly be 
gotten from a view as to the relation of 
something to its study! 

Finally, then, it seems that the reason 
there is no answer to ethical questions as 
they appear to be asked is not the more gen- 
eral reason for which philosophical questions 
are never completely answered, but rather 
that they are incorrect questions, resulting 
from a lack of thorough penetration into 
those fundamental ideas which are ex- 
pressed in moral terms. No wonder that 
utilitarianism is somewhere or other al- 
ways profoundly unconvincing, that de- 
ontological intuitionism is forced to split 
the right and the good so much too far 
asunder, and that sometimes it seems that 
idealism alone has preserved the possibility 
of behaving itself with proper modesty. If, 
as I think it does, moral progress consists 
in a series of sincere and reflective,’ but es- 
sentially undogmatic, re-assessments and 
strivings, then any normative ethics is 
doomed to the failure not only of an im- 
possible—that might well be a virtue—but 
of a wrong, task. 


MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OxFoRD 


7 Reflective, particularly; cf. Pascal (Pensées, p. 
63; Brunschvigg ed., p. 347): “Travaillons donc a 
bien penser: voila le principe de la morale.” I 
would hold that this reflection consisted largely in 
self-knowledge. It seems a possible objection to 
Kant’s “duty-for-duty’s-sake”’ outlook that it would 
appear largely to preclude that deep self-clarifying 
activity of the mind in the general determination of 
and reflection about duty, in the higher reaches of 
which activity the ideas of duty and good are no 
longer held apart, but united. I am convinced that 
it is in this sort of moral thinking that moral progress 
in very many cases consists. 
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EcLipsE OF REASON. By Max Horkheimer. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 
vii+187. $2.75. 

The intimate association during the past few 
years of philosophers whose analytical differ- 
ences were for the moment rendered by the war 
secondary to their moral and emotional agree- 
ment gave promise of important contributions 
to our political philosophy. It was to be hoped 
that from this collaboration would come as- 
sistance in clarifying for our predominantly in- 
dividualistic philosophy the fundamental con- 
cepts of corporate value. This would require for- 
bearance toward that which is culturally differ- 
ent, sincere effort to understand and to be un- 
derstood despite confusions of terminology, and 
astute translation of those concepts of corporate 
analysis in the context of democratic philosophy 
and politics. This book, like so many others, evi- 
dences none of these essential characteristics. 

The general argument of these five essays 
follows an all too familiar pattern: Western 
civilization is vulgar materialism, subjectiviza- 
tion of reason is rushing man to madness, posi- 
tivistic instrumentalism has no regard for truth 
and reality, and philosophy has become the 
unwitting tool of practical science or the witless 
perpetrator of traditional mythology. The dis- 
tortion has become so great that “denunciation 
of what is currently called reason is the greatest 
service reason can render” (p. 187). In consider- 
ing as severe a charge as this, the first thing that 
ought to be done is to examine the use of reason 
by the person who proclaims the absence of rea- 
son in all others. I propose, therefore, within the 
limits of this brief report, to call attention to a 
few of the reasons adduced by the author in this 
indictment of contemporary philosophy and 
politics. 

Initial perturbation is expressed over the 
fact that reason has become an instrument. 
“Reason has become completely harnessed to 
the social process (p. 21). There is no longer 

any pursuit of objective truth; ideals have be- 
come the tools of power manipulating propa- 
gandists. Men do evidence vestigial remnants of 
old ideals, but these are no longer the products 
of reason but the perpetuation of meaningless 
forms. Values have become honorific: “The 
pleasure of keeping a garden goes back to an- 
cient times when gardens belonged to the gods 


and were cultivated by them”; even the “pen- 
chant for tidiness, a modern taste par excel- 
lence, seems to be rooted in the belief in magic” 
—sweeping the floor every day was an effort to 
remove possible charms from the use of ill- 
wishers (p. 36). “‘Less and less is anything done 
for its own sake”’ (p. 37). Today, we do not even 
have the capacity to take a walk for the fun of 
it or to listen to music for the pleasure of it. We 
cannot really appreciate Beethoven’s Eroica 
symphony: 

The average concertgoer today is unable to 
experience its objective meaning. He listens to it 
as though it had been written to illustrate the pro- 
gram annotator’s comments..... No living rela- 
tion to the work in question, no direct, spontaneous 
understanding of its function as an expression, no 
experience of its totality as an image of what was 
once called truth, is left [p. 40]. 


It is only a surfeit of the pretentious in- 
solence of such remarks that prompts considera- 
tion of them. I personally resent being told that 
I am not capable of listening to Beethoven. It 
seems to me a very questionable analysis of fact 
to assume that, because concert-goers today are 
so numerous as to constitute what can be called 
a “mass,” this must imply that the concert-goer 
today cannot achieve the sophisticated appre- 
ciation of the relatively small élite of Beetho- 
ven’s audience. 

It is no novelty to hear that the sad state of 
affairs in contemporary culture is largely the 
result of the prevalence of a devilish kind of 
philosophy called “pragmatism,” the evil work 
of Peirce, James, and Dewey (chap. i). Its con- 
temporary form of positivism as expounded by 
Dewey, Hook, and Nagel is even more vicious 
(chap. ii). Our author does not like the implica- 
tion of Peirce’s remark that he “learned philoso- 
phy out of Kant’’; he thinks it is “‘doing Kant an 
injustice to make him responsible for this de- 
velopment. .... He tried ultimately to estab- 
lish the absolute validity of certain ideas per se, 
for their own sake” (p. 43). Perhaps our exegesis 
of Kant has been faulty, but it would seem to 
indicate that Kant more consistently than any 
other philosopher used reason as the instrument 
and tool of the practical will. Kant did not, 
however, utilize modern science in his construc- 
tion, and it is to the respect for scientific method 
that the catastrophe of modern philosophy can 
be traced. 
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Horkheimer’s discussion of science is difficult 
to appraise because of a random carelessness 
which fails to distinguish the activity of scien- 
tific research, scientific methodology, the analy- 
sis of scientific method, and the material prod- 
ucts of scientific investigation. The author 
speaks sarcastically when he remarks that 
to read Hook, one would never imagine that such 
enemies of mankind as Hitler have actually any 
great confidence in scientific methods, or that the 
German ministry of propaganda consistently used 
controlled experimentation, testing all values “by 
their causes and consequences.” Like any existing 
creed, science can be used to serve the most dia- 
bolical social forces, and scientism is no less narrow- 
minded than militant religion [p. 71]. 


Perhaps Mr. Hook and Mr. Horkheimer would 
not agree precisely on what constitutes “sci- 
ence”’; but let us accept the appraisal of a scien- 
tist more competent than Horkheimer to judge 
the status of scientific research under Hitler, 
Professor Hans Léwenbach: 


I found no studies of even the most routine inter- 
est that were based on reprehensible or unethical 
methods... . . Of course, Zweckwissenschaft did 
not destroy the reserves of such knowledge that 
had already been accumulated, but certainly it did 
nothing to add to them. I was told that those 
reserves lasted about five years. Then German 
science reached a dead end....a handful of old 
men. That is what Hitler left of German medicine. 
The others are nothing—perhaps worse than noth- 
ing, because along with their ignorance and in- 
sularity they are complacent [reported by Berton 
Roueché in the New Yorker, August 9, 1947]. 


Yet, Nagel is accused of intolerance ‘“‘when 
he states that any effort to limit the authority 
of science is obviously malicious” (p. 71). In 
fact, “there is no clear-cut distinction between 
liberalism and authoritarianism in modern sci- 
ence.” Positivists confuse the procedures of sci- 
ence with “truth itself”; scientists are indeed 
such authoritarians that “an official body of 
scientists, according to positivist theory, is more 
independent of reason than the college of car- 
dinals, since the latter must at least refer to the 
Gospels” (p. 79). I hold no brief for positivism 
or for pragmatism, whatever these may appear 
to mean to Mr. Horkheimer; but it does seem to 
me reasonable to expect that arguments for the 
use of reason be presented with reasonable re- 
gard for the analytic products of reason. I can- 
not follow, nor can I accept, the kind of logic 
which results in an argument such as this: 


Hook says that his philosophy “does not rule 
out on @ priori grounds the existence of super- 


natural entities and forces.”’ If we take this admis- 
sion seriously, we may expect, under certain cir. 
cumstance, the resurrection of exactly the same 
entities, or rather spirits, whose exorcism is the 
core of scientific thinking as a whole. Positivism 
would have to consent to such a relapse into myth- 
ology [p. 74]. 


It seems to me neither fair nor true to say 
that “modern science, as positivists understand 
it, .. . . looks upon the world as a world of facts 
and things, and fails to connect the transforma- 
tion of the world into facts and things with the 
social process’? (pp. 81-82). It would be more 
nearly correct to say that science looks upon the 
facts and things of the world—a quite different 
point of view. Neither do I understand why 
“the preference for uncomplicated words and 
sentences that can be grouped at a glance is one 
of the anti-intellectual, anti-humanistic tenden- 
cies apparent in the development of modern lan- 
guage, as well as in cultural life in general” 
(p. 85). 

That there have been excesses in the exploita- 
tion of subjectivist philosophy is, I think, rather 
generally recognized. That the tradition which 
we may loosely call the Hegelian did call to at- 
tention and attempt to describe an area of 
political and historical fact which individualism 
has largely ignored appears also rather obvious. 
I should certainly be among those most ready 
to admit that the deficiencies of our contem- 
porary political philosophy arise largely from 
the failure to analyze adequately the factual 
nature of that corporeity which gives continuity 
and reason to the historical process and hence to 
the institutional structures within which alone 
the reason of men can find proper and realistic 
end or meaning. 

But it does not assist my understanding of 
corporate structures to have the worst that can 
possibly be said of individualism made into a 
whipping-boy for the glorification of a corporat- 
ism which demands acceptance as “truth,” 
“reality,” “progress,” “history.” Surely these 
concepts are not the particular prerogatives of 
Hegel or of corporate theory, especially without 
benefit of denotation or connotation. It does not 
aid my analysis of political problems to under- 
emphasize the viciousness of those societies 
which are predominantly corporate in nature 
while overstating the shortcomings of individ- 
ualistic polities. If we cannot analyze without 
leaning, then let us lean consistently in one di- 
rection or the other. I think the statement that 
“survival—or, let us say, success—depends up- 
on the adaptability of the individual to the 
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pressures that society brings to bear on him” 
(p. 95) is false through deliberate incomplete- 
ness. 1 do not think that the purposes of philo- 
sophical analysis are served by uncritical name- 
calling; to call contemporary art ‘a cultural 
commodity” cheapens the analysis, not the art. 
I think it is rather shabby to pass off the literary 
efforts of our culture with the remark that “a 
would-be author can go to a school and learn the 
many combinations that can be contrived from 
alist of set plots” (p. ror). I think that anyone 
who laments that ‘modern insensitivity to na- 
ture is indeed only a variation of the pragmatic 
attitude that is typical of Western civilization 
as a whole,” who is concerned about “‘the fate of 
animals in our worlds” (p. 104), and yet who 
clearly thinks rather highly of the Platonic phi- 
losophy, ought to be reminded that Plato ad- 
vised that the testimony of slaves should be ac- 
cepted only when they testified under torture. 
That the psychopathic submission-aggression 
complex of an individual “‘may be particularly 
drastic if obedience is enforced less by an indi- 
vidual than by groups—by other children on the 
playground and in school” (p. 110)—is denied 
by the sounds coming in my window this hot 
afternoon; and I get up again to look out at a 
group of children from six to sixteen, male and 
female, engaged in an extremely raucous, but 
very effective, enforcement of the rules of sand- 
lot baseball. 

I bemoan with Horkheimer the fact that we 
have a “society that, in the face of starvation in 
great areas of the world, allows a large part of 
its machinery to stand idle, that shelves many 
important inventions, and that devotes in- 
numerable working hours to moronic advertis- 
ing and to the production of instruments of de- 
struction” (p. 143); I do not like it, but until 
some more efficient utilization of that machin- 
ery is suggested, which will avoid its perversion 
to the indescribably vile purposes of men who 
proclaim possession of “truth,” “reality,” and 
“progress,” contrary to all science and reason, I 
prefer to see it used as it is being used. I can 
more easily stomach the sight of idle kilns than 


the stench of human bodies burning twenty-four 
hours a day. I do not believe that workers “have 
learned to take social injustice—even inequality 
within their own group—as a powerful fact, and 
to take powerful facts as the only things to be 
respected. I do no believe that ‘their minds 
are closed to dreams of a basically different 
world and to concepts that, instead of being 
classifications of facts, are oriented toward real 
fulfillment of those dreams” (p. 150). When 
have men not exhibited a discouraging inclina- 
tion to inequality, stupidity, inertia, and sub- 
mission? But the assumption that these condi- 
tions are the products of, or have been intensi- 
fied by, the development of modern science and 
philosophy is so absurdly untrue in any histori- 
cal perspective that it seems unbelievable that 
it should be argued by anyone impressed by 
Hegel’s emphasis upon the critical analysis and 
evaluation of history. 

The purposes of reason, and thus of philoso- 
phy, will be served by the pursuit of reasonable 
methods of inquiry and order. The “eclipse of 
reason” occurs whenever methods of inquiry are 
enforced which are contrary to known fact, and 
this has been and will be true regardless of Mr. 
Horkheimer’s or anybody else’s attempt to de- 
preciate scientific investigation. The assumption 
that this implies a denial or a relegation to sub- 
servience of reason as speculative evaluation is 
wholly unwarranted. in a situation of conflict- 
ing philosophical systems, ‘‘the task of philoso- 
phy is not stubbornly to play the one against the 
other, but to foster a mutual critique and thus, 
if possible, to prepare in the intellectual realm 
the reconciliation of the two in reality” (p. 174). 
Such a “mutual critique’ can be based only 
upon a body of fact acceptable because arrived 
at by reasonable methods of inquiry, and this is 
the only reasonable basis for the employment of 
speculative reason. The utilization of all avail- 
able fact does not make philosophy a tool; any- 
thing short of a comprehension of fact makes 
philosophy an eclipse of reason. 

GLENN NEGLEY 
Duke University 


SHORTER NOTICES 


UNESCO: Its PuRPOSE AND ITs PHILOSOPHY. 
By Julian Huxley. Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Press (American Council on Public 
Affairs), 1947. Pp. 62. $1.00. 

Few men should be better prepared to write 
such a brochure than Julian Huxley. He was 
executive secretary of the Preparatory Com- 


mission of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and is now 
director-general of the U.N.E.S.C.O. proper. It 
remains to be seen, however, how objective he 
may be in the presence of almost an infinite 
number of temptations to the contrary. In stat- 
ing the background and philosophy of his or- 
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ganization, there appears not only the inter- 
est but also the prejudice of the biologist. It is 
probably premature, for instance, and certainly 
not indispensable to such a general statement as 
this that he emphasize, as he does (though not 
all to the bad), the natural inequality of men, 
reducing the general democratic doctrine to 
“equality of opportunity” and amending that 
to read “equality of opportunity within the 
limits of aptitude.” Half the booklet is given 
over to a discussion of the program, breaking 
the subject up into such general subheads as: 
natural science, social science, humanities, crea- 
tive arts, and then agencies and institutions of 
general education, such as libraries, museums, 
and mass mediums. In conclusion he declares 
his faith that, as between Russia and the West, 
“a higher synthesis .. . . not only can happen, 
but that, through the inexorable dialectic of 
evolution, it must happen—only,” says he, 
modestly enough, “I do not know whether it 
will happen before or after another war.” 


MarriAGE Is on Triat. By Judge John A. 
Sbarbaro, in collaboration with Ellen Salton- 
stall. New York: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
xiv+128. $2.00. 


The background of this book is somber. It is 
that in the nation one out of five marriages ends 
in divorce, that in Cook County, where Judge 
Sbarbaro presides, one out of three so ends. The 
foreground is portentous. By extrapolation of 
the present curve one out of two marriages will 
end in divorce in America by 1965. Between 
such background and such foreground, this 
widely experienced judge has written a solicit- 
ous but common-sense book. It takes the form 
of advice, but the advice is not unctuous. ‘‘It 
is the little things that make the difference be- 
tween a really happy marriage and a mediocre 
one.” He covers money, sex, religion, occupa- 
tion, drink, in-laws, boredom, premarital ex- 
perimentation. He sees what a solvent humor is. 
He is not cruel enough to be wholly against 
divorce. He is humane enough to want to mini- 
mize it to the fullest possible extent. The tone of 
the discussion can best be seen from this para- 
graph: 

When you enter a new business, buy a house, or 
prepare to write your will, you call in a lawyer and 
discuss the matter thoroughly. Yet, if you are al- 
ready married, it is likely that you signed the most 
important contract you will ever be called upon to 
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make without seeking the advice of your doctor, 
lawyer, clergyman or any other specialist in human 
relations. You were willing to rely entirely upon 
your own instincts, even though you were well aware 
that the path of the millions who have gone before 
you was strewn with the wreckage of broken homes, 
It is little wonder that divorce has become one of 
America’s top-ranking social problems. 

T.V. 


AVERAGE MAN AGAINST SUPERIOR Man. By 
Osias L. Schwarz. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1947. Pp. 124. $2.75. 

The puerility of this book is overmatched 
only by its putridity. Whatever semblance of 
sense the book has arises from making bogus 
categories—“‘Average,” “‘Superior,” and ‘‘Pseu- 
do-superior”—mutually exclusive, as if all the 
constellation of traits attributed to each were 
not sadly mixed in all. This invidious, rather 
than descriptive, use of categories leaves me re- 
minded of nobody whom any of the categories 
describe. The category “‘Pseudo-superior” does, 
on second thought, remind me of someone; but 
since that someone is obviously intended by the 
author to monopolize the attribution ‘“Su- 
perior,” I hesitate to spell out even the single 
designation suggested by the book. The volume 
has the moral debits of Nietzsche, Ortega, and 
Philip Wylie without the literary or imaginative 
merits of any one of them. If any reader of this 
note is tempted, by way of reaction, to pay 
$2.75 for one hundred and twenty-four pages of 
logical sterility, moral rottenness, and literary 
abortiveness, let him read here first two not 
untypical passages. He cannot then say that 
he was not warned. 


If marriage, democracy, reform, revolution, 
religion, the dispensation of charity, the adminis- 
tration of justice and other human institutions are 
failures [avers the author on p. 75] it is mainly be- 
cause the average man, and particularly the woman, 
is a failure, an aborted specimen of potential man- 
hood, a bundle of contradictions, and of anes 
nullifying impulses. 

Women, as a rule [says o our all-wise one on p. oa 
are born philistines, that is, they lack genuine in- 
tellectual needs and ideal or moral aspirations. 
The exceptionally superiot women show more dis- 
harmony, abnormalities, contradictions, unbalance 
than superior men. 


It is rumored, however, that women do have 
fewer gastric ulcers than “Superior” or even 
“Pseudo-superior” men. 


T. ¥.&. 
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